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‘THE address of State Supt. Draper before the 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association is a strong 
and nobly put argument that teaching be done by 
professional persons only—that is, by holders of 
diplomas from normal schools, or their equivalent 
state certificates. The best argument for this is 
that the schools will be doubled or quadrupled in 
value, but the people don’t believe this, and there 
are lots of teachers who don’t believe it. When 
teachers present a plea that teaching be recognized 
as a profession, the public think there is an attempt 
to get higher wages; they believe that a small 
school can just as well be taught by a girl in the 
summer who goes to school herself in the winter as 
by a graduate of a normal school. As for the 
teachers, judging from remarks made at the state 
association, the normal school graduate is only a 
suecess because ‘‘ he had it in him ” before he went 
to the normal school. Still, this feeling is giving 
way among the teachers, and in time it will give 
way among the people. In Batavia, for example, 
the board of education will employ none but pro- 
fessional teachers. The step taken by this town 
will be taken by a great number of towns in New 
York state in the near future. 





T is quite amusing to read the demand of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard college, that we lengthen 
our school hours to the German standard, and then 











to read the German emperor's speech, in which he 
denounces the long school hours of the German 
schools, The emperor declares that the way the 
schools are carried on in Germany is making & 
nation of short-sighted, brain-crammed young men, 
not good for soldiers, but capital material for the 
socialists. He instances the class of twenty-three 
students to which he belonged as having eighteen 
that wore spectacles, and some of them with that 
aid could not see across the table! 

The excellence Dr. Kiemm sees in the German 
schools will be discounted after the speech of the 
emperor. In fact, a good many people in this 
country have doubted whether these schools were 
so good as they are declared to be. For our part, 
we have believed that when the old Pestalozzian 
doctrines, which gave the German schools their pre- 
eminence, were followed, there was the best sort of 
education ; but, as in all cases hitherto when a truth 
has been enunciated, human beings (for reasons 
time will not allow us to state here), proceed to 
case-harden it, and this Germany 1s suffering from. 
The emperor cries out, ‘‘ Go back to Pestalozzi and 
stop making the schools into a ‘ mill.’” 





‘THERE is such a thing as studying too long over 

a lesson. The real result of study is not in 
proportion to its duration. There is such a thing 
as forming habits of dreaming and idleness. A 
pupil is not infrequently seen with book in hand, 
while his thoughts are far, far away. If the study 
is earnest, it must be short; if it is short, it must be 
earnest. 





66 wrt is the character of the teachers ap- 

pointed in the public schools of your 
city?” This was a question that came up before 
the conference reported in last week’s JOURNAL, 
and it was said in reply that it was far more 
important that persons of high character should be 
teachers, than that religion should be taught. 
The mode of appointing teachers in our cities is a 
bad one—in general. In this city it devolves upon 
the ward trustees, some of whom are good and 
some of whom are not. 

The idea that character-building is the great 
thing, the main thing for the teacher to do, has not 
yet reached those who appoint teachers in our 
cities. They of course want a person of good moral 
character, but that is not what we mean. We 
mean a person who can build character—who, in 
teaching numbers and language, impresses charac- 
ter upon the pupils, so that they emerge honest, 
thoughtful of others, reverent towards their Maker, 
and kind-hearted to man and beast. 

After the appointment the schools need a constant 
supervision to insure right teaching. The city 
superintendent is usually too busy to see to any- 
thing more than the studies; there should be a body 
of persons without salaries who should visit the 
schools and stay hours in them, noting the bear- 
ing of both teacher and pupil; they should be com- 
petent to say whether good manners and upright- 
ness were taught, whether right standards of 
conduct were set up by the teacher and followed by 
the pupils. 





C= of the best arguments for phonetic spelling 

is that a child’s first impulse is to spell phonet- 
ically. In course of time, by education, he comes 
to regard phonetic spelling as ludicrous and absurd. 
And it is curious, too, that the ones most to be ben- 
efited by phonetic spelling, the teachers, are the 
most strongly opposed to it. They have spelled 
t-h-o-u-g-h-t over and over, year in and year out, 
and never stopped to inquire if there were a better 
way; or, in fact, any other way. The needless ink 
that has been used to spell it this way, instead of 


t-h-o-t, would build a great many school-houses. 
But the waste of time is the great objection. A 
child could learn the English language, phonetically 
written, in half the time he can our uncouth way of 
spelling. We urge the teachers to adopt the rules 
for spelling, and show their pupils what is meant by 


spelling, any way. 





communication was received at the last meet- 

ing of the N. Y. City board of education from 
the committee on teachers, recommending the 
repeal of the law which provides for the exemption 
of certain teachers from an examination by the city 
superintendent and his assistants. This report 
recommends that every class in the city shall be 
visited, at least once during each year and shall be 
marked either ‘‘excellent,” ‘‘ good,” or ‘‘ deficient,” 
and that the name of the teacher in charge and the 
grade of the class shall form a part of the record. 
It provides also that the general condition of the 
school visited by the assistant superintendent as 
affected by the management of the principal shall 
be recorded in the same way. We certainly think 
that the taking of this step would be going back- 
ward. There are some teachers whose thorough 
qualification and long experience should exempt 
them from the annual marking. It should be 
assumed that they are excellent. The brief time an 
examiner can give to a single room is not sufficient 
to enable him to judge of its character for an entire 
year. The principal knows the work of his assist- 
ants and is better able than any other person to 
pass verdict upon it. It has been often the case 
that a room usually excellent in all respects, on 
certain days appears very deficient. Children are 
not at their ease in the presence of strangers, 
especially when running the gauntlet of a yearly 
examination. It is not at all uncommon for a child 
who knows the multiplication table perfectly not to 
be able to repeat a single line of it when under the 
excitement of an examination. The true avenues of 
progress are through the principals ; these are the 
generals in the educational army, and when a com- 
petent man is put in charge of a school he should be 
treated as a competent general is when he is put in 
charge of anarmy. It ought not to be difficult to 
learn whether he is doing his duty or not. And 
then, should weassume that all assistant superin- 
tendents have judgments superior to the principals? 
They would not assume this for themselves. They 
constitute a very necessary factor in our educa- 
tional systems; they are to beconsidered as sup- 
perior guardians. Going from school to school 
they are able to judge of excellencies here, and 
deficiencies there, and, in conversation with the 
principal and his assistants, they should suggest 
certain changes and discuss their practicability 
with him. All of our educational work is tending 
toward the giving of greater freedom to individual 
teachers. With this greater freedom must come 
greater competency, and as we are less and less 
bound by rules and regulations we shall be more 
and more bound by the great principles of right as 
we learn them from experience and the study of 
the science of education. 





N° happier beings exist than school boys and 
*" school girls. They are not to be pitied when 
they crowd their books into the satchel, sharpen 
their pencils, and wash their slates, and start for 
school. Children need occupation ; they are happier 
and healthier when their minds are employed. 
Besides, it is pleasant to gain knowledge, pleasant 
to be in the society of those of their own age, pleas- 
ant to feel that they have importance in the world. 
Children receive powerful impressions there; they 
look forward to these meetings day by day. They 
are lifted out of the routine of the home; they get 





new ideas and thoughts. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT S CRITICISMS. ., 


President Eliot, in his paper before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, made some good 
points. He isa thinker of large caliber, and that 
is more than can be said of a great many who 
try to enlighten the world on education. But he 
labors under the disadvantage of most college and 
university teachers—the looking at education from 
the knowledge side. His address two years ago, 
‘* How the range of studies in the common school 
could be enriched,” exhibits this attitude of his 
mind. 

The address this year, however, we deem ex- 
tremely valuable, because it is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the real work of the school-room. We 
have any number of people who talk about the 
work of the schools, and yet who do not know what 
that work really is. President Eliot undertook to 
know the work, and then to discuss it. His views 
will be found in another part of the paper, and are 
well worth reading and pondering upon. A thinker 
is worth attending to, no matter if he does not come 
to sound conclusions. 

We think the school problem should be attacked, 
not on the knowledge side, but on the training side. 
We believe the failure of our schools is a failure in 
the teaching or training. Instead of attempting to 
change the course of study, the effort should be to 
find abler men and women to whom to entrust the 
work of teaching. The course of study, in a gen- 
eral way, may be said to take care of itself. Really 
able teachers do not need to be told to have their 
pupils read fifty pages, solve one hundred problems, 
etc., during the year. It is the poor teachers that 
have to be watched to see that their pupils ure kept 
a proper amount of time on numbers, language, etc. 

Nevertheless, a great deal can be learned from an 
‘*outsider,” as President Eliot modestly describes 
himself to be. For really the schools to-day please 
the insiders far better than they do the outsiders; 
the public are not satisfied in general with the 
schools. It may be unreasonable, and probably is, 
but it is a good sign when acommunity think about 
education enough to find fault with it; a'great step 
will be taken when the specific failures of the 
schools can be pointed out. It is the ‘‘ outsiders” 
who will change our educational plans; the insiders 
will run in the old grooves forever. 

It would be a capital thing if President Eliot, or 
any other man with his intellect, would conduct an 
educational experiment—taking a primary and ad- 
vanced school, and putting in teachers of his own 
selection, working out a course of study to accord 
with the best intelligence of the times, and then 

calling on the public to note the results. It would 
be an excellent thing if such an experimental school 
could be maintained in many of our cities, for 
education is an experimental science, and we shall 
know more about it only by investigation. This 
does not mean that we do not know considerable 
yet, but it does mean that the ,undiscovered is yet 
in excess. 

It is a good sign when the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association sits down and listens candidly, and 
even applaudingly, to a brave thinker who tells 
them that their educational practice is not the best. 
If this statement had come from anywhere but Har- 
vard college, it would not be endured, but Massa- 
chusetts will endure anything from that source; 
she has a great faith in the value of a college educa- 
tion, but in the education given by Harvard her 
faith is sublime. 

We cannot conceive of anything more profitable 
than for the association next year to plan for a dis 
cussion of this subject : What will a good teacher 
do for a child during its seven school years? It 
should assign this to seven different persons—one 
to plan for a discussion of the first year, another of 
the second, and so on; these to call on experts in 
language, number, and so on. Then there should 
follow reports of schools that are ey me this 
good teaching. 


Tar following incident appeared lately ina daily 
paper: ‘When I was a young girl of fourteen,” 
writes a lady, “ I was attending boarding-school at 








some distance from home. I was very proud and 
reticent; so, although nearly heartbroken with 
homesickness, I did not confide my grief to any 
one. Under these circumstances, and while striv- 
ing with all my heart to be good and truthful in 
word and deed, I was told to write a composition 
on ‘Truthfulness.’ I did my best, writing down 
every noble and uplifting thought I had, making 
my composition the honest expression of the belief 
of a young heart in goodness. The teacher took it 
for correction, and when she handed it back, she 
said with a sneering little laugh, ‘That is what we 
call school girl religion.’ ” 

The writer added that she has never since been 
moved by a high ideal that this mocking laugh has 
not come back to her. 

There is food for thought in this, and especially 
does it appeal to the teacher. If he has any streak 
of pessimism, he should endeavor to hide it. The 
teacher, of all people, should be an optimist. His 
mission is to build up, not to tear down, to incul- 
cate noble thoughts, not to sneer at them. Contact 
with the world will show the pupils ‘the trail of 
. serpent” all too soon. Don’t, we beg, poison 

eir childhood |! 


— 
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SWITZERLAND spends upon education a sum one- 
third larger than it spends upon its army. We 
think #50 per annum is a large sum to spend on 
each child in school. In Zurich, the average expen- 
diture is over $300 per head. In those schools the 
children of rich and poor alike receive a free educa- 
tion of a more advanced character. The education 
of the elementary schools is continued until it 
reacbes the university or the great polytechnic, the 
latter institution being one of the most famous in 
the world. The expenditure for that is $100 a year, 
and it is nearly free. The taxpayer there never 
talks about economy in educational expenditures. 
What is the result? Zurich is an educational cen- 
ter; it flourishes because it is such. 

But we do not know how to expend money here. 
For example, if the taxpayers of ——, now spending 
$75,000 for schools, should decide to spend $200,000, 
what would its school board do? Probably the first 
thing would be to put up a hideous high school 
building, costing three times as much as it was 
worth. 

We would advise a different course: first, to look 
over the country to find a superintendent—not an 
easy task this, by any means,—pay him a liberal 
salary, then to have him advance the teachers and 
draw in the best teachers that could be found. The 
$75,000 would expand in two years to $100,000; in 
five, to $200,000; salaries would be raised; twice as 
many teachers would be employed, and probably 
twice as many pupils would be in the schools. 








THERE was a conference recently in the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York of clergymen from ten 
different denominations, represented by forty dele- 
gates, for the purpose of considering the question 
of moral and religious instruction in the public 
schools. The conclusions reached, after two days’ 
sessions, are substantially as follows: 

The absolute divorce of church and state is a 
fundamental idea of the American system of con- 
stitutional government; but this divorce does not 
mean that Christianity is not a part of common 
school law. The legal status of the public schools 
of New York include the existence of the Christian 
religion—not as a doctrine, but as a fact. William 
Allen Butler, one of the most eminent members of 
the New York bar, said: 

‘*Good morals go hand in hand with good education, 
and it may be stated that the law of the state authorizes 
religious teaching in the public schools so far as to secure 
a recognition of the Christian religion, as revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, as part of the actual law of the land, 
but not to thé extent of setting up or inculcating creeds 
and doctrines based on human interpretation. “§ 





TEACHERS are frequently thistaken about the value 
of their experience ; it 1s overrated. There are two 


‘kinds. of experience, passive or: mechanical, and 


active or intelligent. It is needless to say, that only 
the latter kind possesses real worth. 





THE Brooklyn institute is preparing to open, about 
Jan. 1, 1891, a permanent exhibition of specimens of the 
best geographical text-books, maps, atlases, globes, re- 
liefs, models, telluria, and other apparatus ‘used in the 
various countries of Europe and America in their courses 
of geographical instruction, or required by persons of 
culture or wealth who equip their libraries with the best 
geographical material. The exhibition will be open for 
one month in the building of the Brooklyn institute. 
The collection will then be exhibited for one month in 
each of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
great centers of population. The entire collection, ex- 
cept loaned specimens, will then be arranged as a perma- 
nent exhibition in the building of the Brooklyn institute. 
In connection with the’exhibition, the Brooklyn institute 
is collecting material for a comprehensive report which 
it will publish regarding the methods of geographical 
instruction in America and Europe. The exhibition will 
also illustrate lectures to be delivered on the teaching of 
geography. It will be entirely free to the public. 
The collection will be fully catalogued and conveniently 
arranged for purposes of comparative examination and 
study. The intention is to illustrate the methods of geo- 
graphical instruction in all grades, from primary to uni. 
versity, and to give the American public an unequaled 
opportunity to become acquainted with the best exam- 
ples of all the various appliances, wherever produced, 
that are used to illustrate geography. Cyrus C. Adams 
is the president of the department of geography, Brook- 
lyn institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dr. AUSTIN SCOTT was elected president of Rutgers 
college. He is very popular among the students, proba- 
bly more so than Pres. Gates. He entered Yale in ’69. 
He studied in the university of Michigan, at Berlin and 
Leipsig, the latter in 1873 giving him the degree of Ph. D. 
From 1873 to 1875 he was instructor of German in the 
Michigan university and was associate in history at 
Johns Hopkins. In 1883 he was elected professor of his- 
tory, political economy, and constitutional law at Rut- 
gers. He has given Bancroft much aid in his historical 
work, 





Some teachers fail to derive pleasure from their work 
because they sink down to mere routine work. Others 
become disgusted because they wish to accomplish the 
impossible. Study your work, teachers, study your 
pupils; go intelligently to work, and teaching will not 
fail to be a pleasant duty. 

THE Educational Review will be published January 1, 
1891. It will be edited by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia college, assisted by Pres. E.H. Cook, and 
Supts. W. H. Maxwell and A.B. Poland. There will be 
ten number s per year, price $3. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, will be the publishers. 





Our esteemed Texas contemporary, the Practical 
Educator, prints on the first page a beautiful picture of 
a loving young couple en dishabille in a boat, floating 
blissfully down the stream of time, while Cupid. at the 
other end of the boat does the steering. This, we take 
it, is the way to view education. If education could be 
pictured out by so alluring an object lesson, there would 
probably be no difficulty in getting pupils to go to school 
twelve months in the year without any recess. 





THE month of December is a first rate one for a sub- 
scriber to inquire whether he is ‘‘square” on the sub- 
scription books of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. Among the 
things that have had to be done has been the cultivation 
of business habits in regard to paying for THE JOURNAL. 
A teacher carrying on a private school about thirty miles 
from New York bought some books of a publishing 
house. He paic no attention to monthly bills sent him. 
Finally he sought a position as principal in a prominent 
school, and gave this publisher as reference. ‘‘ He is an 
able man, but he is very slack about paying his bills.”’ 
That killed him. The moral is that every teacher should 
form the habit of attending to bills sent him. If this 
man had, on receipt of the first bill, replied, ‘‘ Your bil; 
is received, but I cannot pay it until »” he would 
have left a good impression upon the publisher. We 
urge every teacher who gets a bill for subscription to do 
something. (1) Write and enclose the amount; or, if 
this is not possible at that time, (2) write and say the 
bill is received;-and that it will be attended to on such a 
date, naming as near a day as possible. But, of all 
things, do-not ‘tuck the bill away as though it were of 
no ‘consequence ; ORt Ih bet Seaing yourself or us 





| justly. 
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HON. JOHN W. DICKINSON. 





John Woodbridge Dickinson was born in Chester, one 
of the hill towns of Berkshire county, Mass. He com- 
pleted his preparation for college at Williston seminary, 
Easthampton, and was graduated at Wiliams college in 
1848, with the highest classical honors. He was at once 
employed in the normal school at Westfield, Mass., as 
first assistant for four years, and then in 1856 appointed 
principal ; this office he held for twenty years, contribu- 
ting to the schools of Massachusetts a large number of 
well trained and skilful teachers, and securing for the 
school a remarkable reputation. 

In 1877, on the resignation of Hon. Joseph White. as 
secretary of the state board of education, Mr. Dickinson 
was appointed his successor, and this office he still holds. 

During his term of service as secretary of the state 
board of education, now covering nearly thirteen years, 
a steady improvement has been going on throughout the 
state in the methods of teaching ; the normal schools 
have been fostered ; the normal art school has, under his 
direction, introduced modeling and molding, and estab- 
lished a course of pedagogical training; the teachers’ 
institutes have developed into training schools in peda- 
gogy ; the district system has been abolished: the free 
text-book law has been passe! ; the laws for compulsory 
attendance have been extended; the school fund has 
been dist: ibuted so as more fully to aid the poorer towns ; 
the supervision of the schools has been much improved 
through the employment of state agents to inspect, and 
town superintendents to superintend the schools of the 
rural towns. 

He is exerting a profound influence, not only upon the 
teachers of the schools of Massachusetts, but upon the 
thinking teachers everywhere ; his aim is to have teach- 
ing regarded as a science and to encourage men and 
women to make a sincere study of the child and all his 
powers. 

The secretary’s annual reports, twelve in number, 
hold a high rank among educational documents, on 
account of their presenting the application in Massachv- 
setts of the highest phases of pedagogical knowledge. 
His public addresses and his conduct of the pedagogical 
department of the Chautauqua university, all point in 
the same direction—the founding of teaching on the 
solid basis afforded by a deep knowledge of child- 
growth. 

Mr. Dickinson was a favorite student with President 
Mark Hopkins. Upon commencing teaching he began 
to study pedagogy as a science and has continued it 
without cessation. He laid his methods upon the deepest 
principles of mental and moral philosophy. His stu- 
dents were uniformly required to pursue the analytic— 
objective method, whatever the nature of the branch to 
be studied or taught. The methods which have recently 
grown in public estimation, entitled the ‘‘new educa- 
tion,” had practical application in the Westfield normal 
school during the entire period of Mr. Dickinson's prin- 
cipalship of that school. His special preparation for the 
work of teaching gave him an insivht into the results that 

might be reached by right teaching, and gives. bim an 
oblective point tewards which he lebors unceasingly. 





A TEACHING PROFESSION. 
By AnpREW S. Draper, Supt. of Public Instruction of 
the State of New York. 

[From an address before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Worcester, Massachusetts, Nov. 28, 1890.) 

Amid all the confusion, it becomes necessary to define 
what me mean by a “teaching profession.” May we 
not draw the line between professional and non-profes- 
sional employments along the points where results cease 
to be produced by the mind, and begin to be produced by 
the hand; along the points which divide intellectual 
from manual effort, the points where originality ends 
and mere copying or reproduction begins? Js it not 
safe to say that the term “ profession” is only properly 
used in reference to such intellectual labor as may be 
performed by a trained and disciplined mind which can 
operate upon its own motion and so add to the world’s 
general fund of original thought, and which in addition 
to this is specially equipped and prepared for a particu- 
lar field of intellectual activity? Then before teaching 
can fairly be said to be a professional employment, it 
must be carried on, not by amateurs, not by copyists, but 
by trained and disciplined original thinkers. 

The doctrine is now generally declared and commonly 
accepted, that something more than scholarship is imper- 
atively necessary to the equipment of a good teacher. 
He must be an expert in his knowledge of human nature , 
he must know about the developing processes of the 
human mind; he must understand the philosophy of 
education, and be acquainted with the history of educe- 
tional work ; he must not only be familiar with the best 
methods for transmitting knowledge and stimulating in- 
tellectual activity, but he must discriminate among 
methods, and be able to employ the best at the right 
time, so as to wisely develop and direct individuality, 
and get the best results attainable under all the circum- 
stances of each case. 

In the process of evolving a teaching profession, we 
must provide and exact, next to general scholarship. 
this special or professional training for teachers, pre- 
cisely as the candidates for all of the professions are 
specially trained for the particular employment upon 
which they desire to enter. 

Nearly all of our states have established institutions 
for the education of teachers, on the ground that they 

are necessary in order to properly sustain the common 
schools, but without any very clear appreciation of our 
modern educational theories. Legislators who have 
voted appropriations for normal schools, and officials 
charged with their management have, in many cares. 
had no idea that anything more than a general educa- 
tion was essential to the highest success of a teacher. 
Too much of the work of these schools has been of an 
elementary character. They have flourished because the 
state treasury has been behind them. They have gath- 
ered many students because tuition has been free; be- 
cause of their large facilities and strong equipments, and 
because the general school authorities have, very pro- 
perly, so planned and arranged matters as to send pupils 
to their doors. 

Regardless of the past, however, it may now fairly be 
said that the extent to which the necessity fcr profes- 
sional training for teachers is being accepted among the 
people opens the way for making our normal school+ 
strictly and purely professional training schools. As 
such they may be made more powerful than any other 
instrumentality at our command for advancing the work 
of the teacher up to the level of a professional employ- 
ment. Unless that step is taken,'it seems useless to talk 
about that consummation. 

Besides the normal schools a simpler course must be pro- 
vided nearer home. With full knowledge of what has 
been caid and what is likely to be said against my view, 
I am, nevertheless, of the conviction that the best results 
for the same amount of money may be secured through 
special classes in the colleges and the secondary schools 

We have eighty of these classes in our state. They are 
located with a view to an equitable distribution over the 
territory of the state, and are placed in institutions 
which give the promise of taking the best care of them. 
They pureue a prescribed and uniform course of study 
which isin harmony and continuity with the normal 
school course and includes actual practice under the ad_ 
vice and criticism of an approved instructor. They con- 
tinue in each institution from thirty-two to thirty-six 
weeks. The state departmant fixes the terms of sdmis- 
sion and of graduation, and graduation confers authority 
to teach for two years, asa normal diploma is a life cer- 
tificate. We support thirty of these classes during a 
year for what it costs us to maintain one normal school 
the saine length of time, and experience clearly shows 





= 


that they are doing much and doing it well, to supply 
teachers to the rural schools. 

Before teaching can attain the dicnity of a professional 
employment, professional teachers must control the gate- 
ways approaching the charmed circle. Theologians pass 
upon the qualifications of candidates for the ministry ; 
physicians and lawvers determine the conditions of ad- 
mission and control the door to their respective profes- 
sions. So it must be with teaching or there will never be 
a teaching profession. 

Suppose the commonwealth of Massachusetts was to 
enact a statute providing for choosing in each town, ata 
general election, without any limitations upon the suf- 
frage or any restrictions upon eligibility, a committee 
whose duty it should be to employ all the doctors, law- 
vers, and ministers for the town, pay them from the 
public treasurv, and at the same time determine who 
might be considered to be lawyers. physicians, or clergy- 
men so far as to save the committee from going to jail 
if they employed them. How long. under such a plan, 
would there continue to be a legal, a medical. or a theo- 
logical profession? Sucha proceeding would destrov 
the established professions in short order. Yet this is 
precisely what Massachusetts is doing concerning teach- 
ers, while we are talking about buildirg up a teaching 
profession. To use Mr. Lincoln's expression. “ You 
might as well trv to bail out the Potomac with a tea- 
spoon.” The certifvine of teachers and the emploving 
of teachers in the same hands! Nothing can be more 
destructive of standards. 

Acain, the state should not only pursue a policy which 
will supnly well educated and profe~riorally trained 
teachers to the schools, so far as possible, but it should 
also prohibit the employment of any others where such 
are available. 

Then, candidates will willingly pursue a required 
course of instruction and training. if it is to prove of 
anv advantage tothem. Lest vear our lecislature nassed 
a bill, providing that after January 1, 1892, no teacher 
should be employed in anv city or village, having a 
superintendent of schools,who had not completed a high 
school course, and had at leasta vearof training ina 
normal school or a training class. Tt seemed radical, and 
T regret very much to say that it failed in the executive 
chamber. but it was entirely feasible: it would have cone 
into operation without friction, and it would have given 
vital support to the movement for the uplifting of the 
teaching service. The movement is neither dead nor 
asleep. The principle is being observed in many of our 
cities and towns. Tt must yet be recognized and en- 
forced in at least all of the populous centers. It is the 
next step and it is an entirely practicable, as well as a 
most important and essential one. It will save school 
officers from importunity. while it will improve the 
schools, and promote the character and standing of the 
teaching force. 
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WHAT IS ACTUALLY TAUGHT. 





By PRESIDENT CHARLES ELT. 

(From.a paper resd before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Worcester, Nov. 23, 1890.) 

My grievance is that the American boy comes to col- 

lege at the average age of 19, knowing very much less 
than he ought to know, very much less than boys of 19 
know in other countries, as in Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, and England. For some years I have been in 
search of the cause of that inferiority of the American 
boy, because I do not believe that it is in the stock ; 
neither do I believe that it is in the climate; and I am 
sure that it is not in the nature of our political institu. 
tions. Some other causes exists for this confessed infer- 
iority. 
One of the first things we want to ask is, what is done 
in the grammar school? I have tried faithfully to get 
what may be called a fair idea of what is accomplished 
by a boy or girl in a fair sample of the American gram- 
mar school, but I cannot. 

I have to confess at the start that I cannot tell you 
what the actual work of anaverage Massachusetts gram- 
mar school is. The time spent is 444 hours per day; 5 
days in the week ; 22}¢ hours per week. It is smaller 
than in the foreign schools, and I believe it to be too 
small, that we cannot accomplish what it is reasonable 
to expect to accomplish with children from 9 to 15 years 
of age within that short limit of weekly time. I believe 
also that it has been a mistake in this country to give up 
the whole of the Saturday session. 

Then again, the children cannot afford to have so large 
& proportion of vacation as is now given to them, partio- 
ularly in cities, where the immense majority of the chil- 
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dren are unable to leave town, and where they have no 
adequate occupation for a vacation of two months and a 
half. This need not mean, of course, that the teachers 
are not to have a vacation. It seems to me that teachers 
do need a vacation, but that the pupils do not need it so 
much. This means more money, of course, but the 
expenditure for summer schools for that time would not 
be severe. 

But we encounter always, when we ask for more time 
for schools, this objection : ‘‘ The children can hardly 
stand the stress to which they are now subjected.” I 
believe there are three good answers to this objection. 
The first is ventilation. If you will take the excess of 
carbonic acid out of the school-room you can keep the 
children in it longer without hurting them nearly as 
much as you do now. In the second place, I believe 
that the stress upon the children is to be greatly dimin- 
ished by the systematic use of gymnastic movements 
during school hours and in the school-rooms. It is con- 
clusively demonstrated that very brief intervals of gym- 
nastic exercises thoughout the public schools, for Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, do keep the children in good con- 
dition, do enable them to do a much greater amount of 
intellectual labor than American children. 

Thirdly, I believe that the stress can be greatly dimin- 
ished in American schools by making the work interest- 
ing to them, and not dull, as much of it now is. It is 
perfectly extraordinary how fatigue is prevented or 
diminished by intellectual interest. I mean that the real 
exhaustion is diminished by intellectual interest. As I 
have lately been over the course of instruction in an 
average grammar school, read its readers, worked its 
sums, read its geographies and its books on manners, it 
has seemed to me that the characteristic of the teaching 
as developed through those books, if not enlightened by 
the personality of the teacher, is dullness, a lack of 
human interest, and I-should add to that a lack of the 
growing sense of power in the child. 

(1) I find that in the average school the amount of time 
given to reading and the study of the English language 
through the spelling book and the little grammar which 
is used, and in the other aids in learning of English is 37 
per cent. of all school time through six years. Now, 
what is the amount of reading? I have procured two 
careful estimates of the time occupied in reading all the 
books which are read in this school to which I refer dur- 
ing six years, including the history, the reading lessons 
in the geography, and the book on manners. This if 
done by a graduate of a high school would take only 46 
hours. I read through, for example, one of the earlier 
readers and I found that it took me one and one-half 
hours. I counted the words in that reader. I found 
that the number of words was about equal to three pages 
of an ordinary Sunday newspaper, or to four and a half 
pages of a better printed paper. That was the entire 
contents of a third class reader. The actual manner of 
words learned is very much smaller than would ordin- 
arily be supposed, and the amount of ground covered in 
reading seems to me, when tested in that manner, 
altogether too small. How little it would be in bulk if 
we read aloud 46 hours! How small an acquaintance 
we should have made with English literature ! 

(2) How much time is devoted to arithmetic in this 
average grammar school? The percentage of the time 
devoted to arithmetic throughout the six years is nearly 
21 per cent. of the whole time. I took the arithmetic in 
that school and I found that during the first two years 
of the course the children covered 88 pages. It took a 
high school graduate to do all the sums in those 88 pages 
15 hours-—to do the whole work. He wrote everything 
out in full, did all the work, and got the answer to every 
sum in fifteen hours. This gives us a glimpse of the 
very small attainment made by those children who had 
been three years in the primary school and two years in 
the grammar school, and who in the grammar school 
had given one-fifth of their entire time to this subject. 

(8) Further it appeared that 10 per cent. of the time 
was given to geography, 10 per cent. to drawing, sew- 
ing, and music, and that the balance, a small balance, 
was divided among lessons on patriotism, morals, man- 
ners, physiology, hygiene, physical evercises, writing 6 
per cent., history 4 per cent., bookkeeping 1 per. cent., 
and the morning exercises, 2 per cent. - 

With the exception of arithmetic, all the subjects 
taught, cultivate the memory. Language study depends 


chiefly upon it until we arrive at those metaphysical dis- 
tinctions which advanced grammar contains. . Distinc- 
tions; I need hardly say, quite beyond the reach of the 
children of grammar school age, But geography, his- 
tory,” physiology, hygiene, and -lessons’ on ‘patriotism, 
morals, and riianners, are all taught as. memory studies 
also, So that more than two-thirds of all the time is 

iven to the cultivation of the memory. I am unable to 


d any ott«< rdistinct quality of the human mind whieh | ful 


is trained in the grammar school to which I refer as a 
type. The entire observational faculties are left out. A 
grammar school child in this school has no training of 
its observational powers, none at all. There is one beau- 
tiful subject for the training of the observational facul- 
ties taught in this school, namely, geography, but it is 
taught solely as a matter of memory. ere is not a 
model, or a photograph, or a raised map in the school. 
There is nothing whatever with which to teach geogra- 
phy as a science of observation. It is convenient for 
the child to know, perhaps, the name of the capital of 
Massachusetts. I think, however, that most children 
discover that without school aid. But it is very unim- 
portant that they know the names of the capitals of all 
the states of this Union. Most of them are unimportant 
laces. It is entirely useless to teach children the 
ndaries of the states of this Union, There is no 
training in it, and there is no profit in it of any sort. I 
think it is very doubtful if there are many persons here, 
except professional teachers, who have that knowledge 
to-day. I amsure I have not. 

There is a dangerous theory in education—namely, 
that it is worth while to learn a great many things in 
youth which adults forget. I say it is a dangerous 
theory, because there is an element of truth in it. A 
vicious theory which has an element of truth in it is the 
most dangerous theory possible. The truth is that it is 
worth while to learn some things in youth if, by learn- 
ing them, we acquire a power which lasts ; but to gain 
information in youth which you do not hold in adult 
years isa grave error. To painfully teach a great vari- 
ety of little facts to children which they are sure to for- 
get before they have grown up is a pure waste of time. 
That, Iam sorry to say, is what was going on in this 
typical grammar school in regard to the teaching of 
geography. — ; : 

In connection with the study of physiology, anatomy, 
and hygiene, I imagined that there might perhaps be a 
skeleton in that school, or a manikin, or a model of the 
brain, or of the stomach, or of the lungs, or a model of 
the eye, or a model of the ear, or an articulated hand 
and arm, and that the children might be shown some of 
these most beautiful organs. But no, there wasn’t a 
thing of the sort in the school, and never had been. 
Everything on that subject was taught out of a little 
book, and the children simply had flat figures of the 
things described to look at, and they were only to com- 
mit tomemory, without seeing them, the various parts 
of the human body and the various bones of the skele- 
ton. Now, here was a bit of science used wrongly, used 
in a way which all scientific men deplore. The mem- 
ory teaching of science is not half as useful to the chil- 
dren as the memory —e_ grammar, even English 
grammar; and it is not to compared for a moment 
with the memory teaching of Latin grammar for train- 
ing power. Observational teaching, however, of the 
human body is at once a fascinating and a profitable 
study for children. 

In the same manual, for the directing of the teachers, 
were examplesof the worst possible method in scientific 
teaching. At the end of each chapter there were some 
remarks about the effects of alcohol upon the bones, 
stomach, brain, and every part of the body. These 
remarks were for the most part intended to have some 
warning effect upon the childish mind. Most of them 
were entirely are as yet by modern science. 
Many of them will probably remain for many centuries 
unprovable. No worse example of the perversion of 
science in teaching could be imagined than the assertion 
of these unproved, and for the most part unprovable, 
facts. 

The school contained a great variety of individuals of 
very different powers and capacities in learning. But 
they all had to be treated in approximately the same 
way, except as the ingenuity of the teacher might afford 
some means of escape from this general rule. There 
were children who, when the arithmetic lesson was 
before them, could do their work in 15 minutes, while 
other children could not do the assigned lesson in ‘55 
minutes ;’and there were all grades between these limits. 
I suppose the worst difficulty in the American school is 
this grouping together of children of different capa- 
cities, 

What is the remedy? Nothing, it would cmnets to 
me, except grading by proficiency. I know this is a 
method hich the average school committeeman dis- 
likes. We cling very hard in this country to the ho 
that men and women are, after all, pretty nearly equal ; 
but that isa delusion. We are there flying in the face of 
nature. We must learn, if we are to have good schools, 
that children are individually very diverse, and that 
the community loses when the quick children are made 
to keep pace with the slow ; not the only children lose, 
but the community loses, and loses heavily and constant- 
ly. If we could bring children through our public school 
system and get them forward at 13 or 14 to the high 
school, the principal difficulty under which colleges and 
universities labor of getting their young men too late in 
life, and therefore sending them forth into the world too 
late in life, would begin to be remedied. In this grading 
by proficiency, I believe quite as" much good would be 
done to the slower pupils as to the quicker. There is 
nothing on earth more depressing and degrading on the 
whole than a hopeless contest, than the sense that day 
after day and year after year a child is at the foot of the 
class or nearly at the foot of the class, has not much ex- 
pectation, of promotion, and cannot get on. We must 
not imagine that in attempting-to further the interests 


ofthe superior children we should fail to further thé 


mT aw bh 4 Oe ad d gentl for din 
apo to you, ladies and gentlemen, for intruding 
upén a field where you ‘have much: greater: kno 
and. aniliari 


affairs the observations of an outsider are sometimes use- 





wledge- 
5 ater familiarity with the .details.than I have.. 
‘But I know that in the Gonduct of collegé and university 
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Dec. 13.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Dec. 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Dec. 27.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
JAN. 3.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








RAPID MAP-SKETCHING.—I. 


By A. B. GUILForRD. 


The time taken by the teacher in the elaboration of a 
complex diagram about which the pupil at some future 
time is to trace a continental outline is, in the main, a 
waste of precious hours. A teacher of my acquaintance 
spent the geography period of three weeks in the endeav- 
or to bring her pupils up to the point where they could 
make in concert, and with rapidity, the diagram on 
which they were to construct the outline map of Asia. 
What a waste of time from a geographical stand-point ! 

The value of map-drawing to the pupil is not found in 
giving him the ability artistically to finish a map in ex- 
act conformity toa given copy. Were he to do this it 
would be perfect only as it agreed with the model given. 
None of the best of our maps are exactly true to nature. 
There is no little freedom of play to the map-maker’s 
pencil in detail of finish on all coast-lines and interiors. 
Our aim must be to get a general conformity to the truth, 
and it is not necessary to spend time in nicety of finish 
in detail. 

The use of the mapis to give to the pupil a ready 
medium for the expression of his gained geographical 
knowledge, and to assist him as he advances into new 
fields. Beyond these the map-construction is valueless 
as an auxiliary to the study of geography, and the pupil 
may be trained to construct a working outline (coast- 
line and interior) of any one of the continents in from 
three to five minutes. This will take time on the part of 
the teacher, and he must have his class well in hand. 

Let us take up one of these sketches and follow out a 
plan of drawing the outline of one of the grand divisions, 
Let us take Africa. Why? Because it is the simplest 
outline to draw. If my grade map in the class-room 
were Europe, I would take that instead. 

Class ready with clean slates and geographies open at 
the map of Africa. 

Teacher.—Find the line representing the equator. The 
one for the twentieth meridian, east. Compare the 
direction of these lines. : 

(All show hands. No answer demanded by the 
teacher.) 

Teacher.—Draw these two lines on your slates. (No 
rulers allowed for this work. Sketch quickly and as cor- 
rectly as possible.) 

Teacher .—Find the northern point. 

Class.—Cape Bon. 

Teacher.—lIts latitude, Mary, please. 

Mary.—37 degrees, north latitude. 

Teacher.—It will be well for us to remember the com- 
ing latitudes and longitudes. Find the most eastern 
point, John. 

John.—Cape Guardafui. 

Teacher.—Its longitude is , William ? 

William.—52 degrees east, I should think. 

Teacher.—Who will tell me about the southern point ? 

Thomas.—The most southern point of Africa is Cape 
Agulhas ; it is in about 35 degrees south latitude. 

Teacher.—Tell me about the most western point, John. 

John.—Cape Verd is the most western point of 
Africa ; it is in 17 degrees of west longtitude. 

Teacher.—You may close your geographies. Who is 
ready to make statements regarding all that we have 
learned, and in the order of our observation? Mary, 
you may try this. 

Mary.—The equator and the 20th meridian, east, 
cross Africa, near the center north and south, and east 
and west. The northern point is Cape Bon, 37 de 
grees north latitude; the most eastern point, Cape 
Guardafui, 52 degrees east longitude ; the most southern 
point, Cape Agulhas, 35 degree south latitude ; and the 
most western point, Cape Verd, about 17 degrees west 
longitude. 

Teacher.—Who will make astatement of an inference? 
Think. , 

George.—Africa is a very warm country, because of 
its position with relation to the equator. 

Teacher. —And who will.make another statement ? 

- Etta.—Africa is a very large continent, extending 
through 72 degrees of latitude and 69 degrees of longi- 
tude. , , 

Teacher.—Give an expression for its width in miles. 
Ida.—69 times 69 and one-sixth miles, 
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Teacher.—This is nearly how many miles ? 

Class.—Nearly 4,800 miles, 

Teacher.—And what of its length? 

Martha,—It extends through about 72 degrees of Jati- 
tude, which are equal to 72 times 69 and one-sixth miles 
or about 5,000 miles. 

At the end of the first lesson the teacher finds that 15 
minutes have elapsed, and that she has made just a 
good start on the way mapped out. The class is in- 
structed to go over in their minds the points spoken of 
in the lesson, and is excused. 





GEOGRAPHY BY SAND MOLDING. 


Reported by M. A. CARROLL. 


{A report of alesson given at the Normal college, New York City. 
The class consisted of twelve young ladies whu graduated last 
year ; they had each won a scholarship and had returned for in- 
struction in manual training. Miss Jennie B. Merrill was the in- 
structor. All the class are expecting to teach in the city schools, 
and as manual training has been adopted and become a part of the 
course of study they see the importance of the special instruction 
that has been inaugurated. 

*These manual training scholarships were offered to last year’s val- 
edictorian and eleven other graduates of special merit.) 

The young ladies, sitting around a table, worked 
with individual sand-boards, two feet by one and a half 
in size, in which they placed a handful of sand, the in- 
structor cautioning them not to use too much as it makes 
the work difficult and is untidy. 

1. A map of Asia was exhibited and prominent char- 
acteristics noted. The attention of children should be 
called to the general form of the continent as the child’s 
mind is naturally observant of details but must be led to 
a grasp of the whole. 

The young ladiesthen rapidly modeled the map, the 
aim being, as the teacher remarked, ‘‘ to present an intel- 
ligent general idea of the whole.” 

2. The outline was spoken of as “‘ triangular,” but a 
caution was given not to emphasize this point too strong- 
ly as the comparison is by no means exact. The apex 
of the triangle is the northeast point of the continent. 

The general direction of lines was spoken of—southwest 
to northeast, etc. 

3. The point or line of greatest altitude was noted and 
the slopes then considered. The southern slope was ob- 
served to be more abrupt than the northern. 

The teacher exhibited a putty map made by a student 
at her home, some time ago, in which there was merely 
a conventional representation of mountain chains in the 
form of ridges upon a flat surface. She cautioned the 
young ladies to avoid such an error, remarking that they 
were capable of better work now. 

4, Attention was called to the flow of rivers and their 
general direction emphasized, as showing the slope. 
‘* When I studied geography,” said the instructor, “I 
learned that some river flowed east, north, and then 
northeast, without gaining any clear idea of its general 
northerly direction.” 

5. Neatness and a fair degree of rapidity in work were 
required. 

A few moments at the close of the lesson were devoted 
to local geography, Manhattan Island being under 
consideration. Besides the course in sand molding 
the class is taking mechanical drawing, paper and card- 
board work, putty map molding, and clay molding 
and is also to havea course of sloyd. ‘ 





THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Teacher.—If you cut or prick your finger what is the 
result? 

Pupit.—It will bleed. 

T.—What is the color of the blood? 

P. (Smiling)—Red. 1 thought everybody knew that. 

T.—Very true, but it is very important to note this 
point, as I shall show you hereafter. Now what is 
there in your hand? 

P.—Blood, flesh, and bones. 

T.—Then you have red blood and a bony skeleton. 
What other animals have these ? 

P.—Are we animals? I didn’t know that. 

T.—Yes; man is classed as the highest of the animal 
creation. But now to answer my question. 

P.—A dog has bones and red blood. (Several other 
pupils mention the cat, horse, cow, chicken, monkey, 
mouse, and rat.) 

T.—How about the snake ? 

P.—That has red blood and bones, for I noticed one in 
the road this morning that had been killed. 


T.—All animals that have red blood and bunes are , stars, because it is double, Alcor is its companion and is 





called vertebrates. The name comes from the fact that 
the bones forming the backbone are called vertebree. 

What living things do not come in this great class. 
(The pupils hesitate,) There are so many animals that 
answer the above description that one would tnink there 
were none left, but there are—many thousands of them. 
Did you ever examine a fly ? 

P.—It has no bones and its blood is not red. 
seems to be divided into parts. 

T.—What animals looks like it ? 

P.—The spider, butterfly, crab, and dragon-fly. 

T.—All these are included in another great class called 
annulates because they are formed by rings, joined 
together and working upon one another. There are 
other animals that have neither red blood and bones nor 
rings. Who can think? (Several guesses are made, but 
all are wrong.) Some of these animals are taken out of 
the water and are cooked and eaten at restaurants. 

P.--Oysters! clams! (Several pupils shout ‘at once.) 

T.—Describe the clam. 

P.—It has a shell divided into two parts that opens 
with a hinge at the back. The animal is soft. 

T.—That is correct. The animal is soft and hence is 
called a mollusk (from the Latin mollis, soft). Some 
mollusks have only one part to the shell, hke the snail. 
There are two other great divisions of the animal king- 
dom, Who has ever seen a starfish ? 

P.—I saw one down on the seashore last summer. 
has five rays like a star. 

T.—You have just hit thename. The class of animals 
to which the starfish belongs are called radiates. 

The last and lowest class is represented by an animal 
we never see alive, yet we make use of it every day in 
the school-room to clean our slates. 

P. The sponge. I never supposed that was an animal. 

T. For many years sponges were considered plants, 
but now we know they are animals. What we use is 
only the tongh part of a collection of jelly-like parti- 
cles, which make up the sponge-fish. There are a vast 
number of little animals, including those found ina 
drop of water, that belong to this class. Most of them 
you can only see by the aid of a microscope. We have, 
then, the following classification : 


Its body 


It 


To, . {Red blood and 
1. Vertebrates ) bon 


es. 
2. Annulates — up of 
{Soft animals, 


} many of which 
are encased in 
stony shells. 
The parts ar- 
ranged around 
a central axis. 
The body a sin- 
| gle mass of jelly 
. or several of 
5. Protozoans as 2 
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Animal Kingdom. , 
. Radiates 


{ 
} 





gether, as in 
the sponge. 
T.—Now I want each of you to make a list of animals, 
especially of the first three classes and bring them to me. 
(The exercise will be found a valuable one to impress 
on the ‘pupils the grand divisions of the animal king- 
dom.) 





-e- 


LOOK AT THE HEAVENS. 





The splendid constellation of Orion, which is just now 
beginning to adorn the evening skies, has lately assumed 
a fresh interest. The great nebula in the sword and the 
many double and multiple stars that are found in the 
constellation, have made it a great favorite. All of its 
conspicuous stars, with one exception, appear to be alike 
in their constitution. The nebula in the sword is seen in 
powerful telescopes to be simply a brighter patch in a 
stupendous spiral nebula that envelops the whole con- 
stellation. Appearances indicate that the thousands of 
stars in that section are connected with the nebula; in- 
deed, astronomers say they have come from it. 

The suns already formed in Orion are evidently of 
enormous magnitude and brilliancy, transcending Sirius, 
Arcturus, and Vega insize. Rigel, which is at one corner 
of the nebula, must actually be the greatest giant sun of 
the system. This star is so distant that its light spends 
490 years in coming to us. Its light travels about 5,860- 
000,000,000 miles in a year; the distance of Rigel must 
be 2,870 millions of millions of miles, or more than 
30,000,000 times the distance of the sun from the earth. 
And yet actually exceeds the sun in light-giving power 
as much as 22,500 times. 

The middle star in the handle of the Dipper has at- 
tracted much attention ever since men began tostudy the 





of the fifth magnitude. Mizar is of the second magni- 
tude ; the former is white the latteremerald. Alcor now 
seems to be growing brighter, for it is much more easy to 
detect than formerly. Thegreat telescope shows thatthe 
larger star of the pair is also double, the two stars that 
compose it being so close that the telescope cannot separ- 
ate them. We are to infer that these two stars are im- 
mense suns revolving round each other. The period of 
revolution of each sun about the common center of grav- 
ity is one hundred and four days, a velocity of one hun- 
dred miles a second. 





TAKING THE SQUARE OR CUBE ROOT. 





To take the square or cube root is to undo a previous 
multiplication. Ask a pupil to use 12, 13, and 14 twice 
as a factor, thus: 


12 13 14 
12 13 14 

4 ot) 16 
20 30 40 
20 80 40 
100 100 100 
144 169 196 


(1) The units are multiplied together ; (2) the tens and 
units, and the units and tens ; (3) the hundreds are mul- 
tiplied together. By following these combinations care- 
fully, the pupil learns the ‘‘ make up” of the product. 
Give fifty examples at least ; go on until the structure is 
understood. 

Then take up numbers of three figures thus : 


123 and rearrange thus 123 
123 123 
9 9 
60 60 
300 60 
60 300 
400 300 
2000 400 
300 2000 
2000 2000 
10000 10000 


The pupil will need fifty examples of this kind. 





UNDOING THE PRODUCT. 


The next step is to undo the product. Take 24 and 
square it, and show that the two 80s may be combined. 
24 24 
24 24 
16 
80 
80 
400 


or - 

16 
160 
400 


—_ 576 
576 
They are combined because 
units, 
When all are familiar with the new way of multiply- 
ing, and the consolidations, bring in some symbols, thus : 
16 
16 


alike—both are tens into 





36 
60 
60 
100 
or arranging in a line 
T?+20T+U® 
They will see that a product of twe equal numbers 
consists of three parts: one is the square of the units ; 
another is twice the tens into the units ; another is the 
square of the tens. 
Let them find this out ; they will if you are teaching 
them correctly. 


36 
120 
100 


— 
2) 


tr) 


or 


GOING BACKWARDS, 


Let us take 576 and go backwards; analyze it—find 
these three parts ; also 1225. 


576 1225 
400 900 
176 $25 
160 B00 
16 25 
16 25 


(1) From the number I take away the square of the 
tens (I happen to know the tens here); (2) then I take 
away twice the tens into the units (I happen to know the 
units) ; then I take away the square of the units Many 
exercises of this kind should follow. 


But if I do not know the units and tens? This is the 


way. Make a table of numbers and squares thus, 
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Numbers 1/2/38|4/5|]6/]7|8]|9 
Squares 1|4|9| 16 | 25 | 36 | 49 | 64 | 81 
and let this stay on the blackboard for a month, until it 
is learned. They will note, if you are teaching rightly, 
that a square of a figure cannot have more than two 
figures. 

Now you take 484 and 529, for example, and ask what 
are the two equal factors. The pupil looks at the 4—the 
nearest square is 4, the equal factors are 2. Subtracting 
400, for all are talking of hundreds, 84 is left. Now this 
contains twice the tens into the units ; so I double the 20 
and get 40 and divide it and get 4; this is the unit 


figure. Here is the work : 
4 | 84 20 5 | 29 20 
4 00 2 4 00 3 
20 84 22 1 29 23 
40 80 1 20 
4 9 
4 9 





Keep on giving out numbers of three figures until it is 
easy to go back to the factors. Don’t be in a hurry. 
Give 485—here 1 will be left ; leave it. 


CUBING. 


The next step (taken, probably, two or three weeks 
after the first given above) is more difficult. Let us 
take 12 and square it, and then cube it thus : 


12 
12 
- 8 us 
40 | x12 80 QUTU 
100 200 «2«oT!U 
ae 40 TUS 
400 TUT 
1000 T? 
1728 


First by squaring 12 we get the square of the units, 
twice the units into the tens, the square of the tens. 
(This has been shown before), Then we multiply each 
of these three parts by 2 units, and then each of the 
three parts by the 1 ten, and then add them. What do 
we get? Six things: 

1. The cube of the units. 

2. Twice the units into the tens into the units. 

8. The square of the tens into the units. 

4, The tens into the square of the units. 

5. Twice the tens into the units into the tens. 

6. The cube of the tens. 

Put down the symbols in a line to make it look plainer. 
Us + 2UTU + T*U + TU* + 2TUT + T*. 

But what does 2TUU mean? It means 2TU* 
(Read two times the tens into the square of the units.) 
And what does 2TUT mean? It means 2T?U. 

I write them down again. U* + + T*U + TU* 
+ 2T*U + U*. 

Can I unite any of these ? The second and fourth make 
8TU*, The third and fifth will unite and make 3T*U. 
So I will have four parts instead of six : 

Ut + 3TU? + 3T*U + T®. 

Give one hundred examples, and let them use the sym- 
bols. 

UNDOING THE PRODUCT. 

Now (knowing that a cube contains three parts) let us 
see if we can find one of the three equal factors. Here 
is 1728. I happen to know the equal factors are 12. 
Let me “ go back” with that and see how to manage one 
whose factors I do not know. 


3x100= 300 1728 10 
8x10X2=60 1000 2 
360 728 - 

720 

8 

8 


First I take out the cube of 10, that is 1000, and have 
728 left. 

Next I find 3 times the square of 10 (100); it is 300. 
Next I find 3 times the 10 into the units ; it is 60; in all 
860. 

I multiply this by 2 and subtract and 8 is left ; I cube 2 
and subtract and nothing is left. 

Before we go further let us make up a table of cubes: 

a a a a a a 

1 8 27 64 125 216 348 512 729 
By questioning, the pupils will see that the cube of a 
figure will not be over three figures, 

Let me take 2197 ; I divide it thus : 2/197. 

(1) I look for the nearest cube in 2—it is 1; this 
must bea 1-ten, remember. I subtract thecube and have 
1197 left. : 


(2) This consists of four parts; one is 3 times the 
square of the tens (which I have), and I use it for a 
divisor, and get 3—the unit figure. 

(8) Now I make up the second part (8T*U) 
8x100X8; then the third part (3TU*) 3x10x9, and add 
them. 

(4) Then the fourth part. Here it is: 


3x 100X3=900 2197 10 
3x10X9 =270 1000 3 
1170 1197 13 
1170 
27 
2 


Give 100 examples ; if anything is left, leave it for the 
present. Give 2198, 2199, etc., etc. 

Now this is not difficult if one step is taken at a time. 
Don’t be in a hurry, I repeat. Talk, propose questions, 
let them find out the answers ; if they get muddled, it is 
your fault. Turn back to something else, as percentage, 
where they are at home. To-morrow start anew. To 
get hold of square and cube roots right will take a 
month ; if you do it right they will find cube root as they 
would take a harness off a horse. They will not do it 
by a rule, but by comparing the structure of the cube, a 
plan that explains all rules; for example, after getting 
the first number in the cube root, square it and 
multiply by 8. The rule says, ‘‘ multiply by 300.” The 
square of the tens will be hundreds, this multiplied by 
8 will be 800, won’t it? Keep the structure in mind ; 
T* + 8T?U + 8TU? + U*. Itis seen that after taking 
away the cube of first figure the three terms are left. 


DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


I like to take a topic that, when a school boy, my teach- 
er did not make plain to me, and hold it upin such a 
way that it will be seen by some in a new light. 

One of my early school remembrances was the facility 
with which some of my neighbors in the class could per- 
form the process of division with a fractional divisor, 
and although I did not understand the reason that was 
the basis of the operation (I wonder if any member of 
the class did) I soon became an expert in the manipula- 
tion of the figures and could repeat as glibly as the oth- 
ers the accepted form of analysis, ‘‘ Inverting the terms 
of the divisor and proceeding as in multiplication, we 
have for the result,” etc. 

If the child has been properly taught up to the time of 
the introduction of division of fractions, he will under- 
stand the relation that each fraction holds to the unit 
from which it was derived. If he does not understand this 
you will teach it to bim in the following or in some 
better way. Draw a line upon the board that is nine 
inches long; let them think of this line as a unit or 1. 
Use 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., as divisors and secure the quotients 
1, 3, 4, 4, etc. These quotients are readily perceived by 
the pupils, Use § asa divisor. 

Show that } is contained in the unit one time and one 
half of another time or § times. Use $ asa divisor and 
show by use of line or other means, that it is contained 
in 1,1 and} or times. Use other fractional divisors 
and generalize as follows : A fraction is contained in the 
unit from which it is derived as many times as is indi- 
cated by the fraction inverted. Follow this conclusion 
with many questions similar to the following : 

How many times is § contained in one? 

$ represents the division of 1 by what number? 

What fraction is contained in 1 $ times? 

A man divides an acre of land into plots of of an 
acre each; how many such plots can he secure? 

You say that } is contained in one how many times? 
Pupil.—} is contained in one § times. 

Then how many times will it be contained in } of one? 
Pupil.—} of § times. 

And how many times in j of one? 

Pupil.—j} of } times. 

What does an inverted fraction show? 

Pupil.—The number of times that the fraction is con- 
tained in one, 

Analyze the following : Divide § by $. 

Analysis: } is contained in one ¢ times, and it will be 
contained in § of one § of ¢ times, or ?{ times, or 1f 
times. 








I am thoroughly satisfied with THE JOURNAL, yet it 
has one fault—it does not come often enough. Its edi- 


torials inspire me with enthusiasm, and it impresses up- 
on my mind the dignity, the great responsibility of 
every-day work—things of vastly more importance than 
nicely contrived devices. 
Chatsworth, Ill, 


FRANK. P, MANLY. 








SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua) 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera) 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 
ADVANCED. 


(These stories should be read but once; then let them be repro. 
duced. See that the chief features appear in the reproduction-— 
not the very language. We have hundreds of letters from teach 
ers, enclosing nicely written stories, showing that these stories ar« 
just the thing to start the pupil off into writing down his ideas.) 


MR. TEN MINUTES. 

Once there was a boy who always wanted to put off 
his duties. ‘‘Wait ten minutes,” he would say when told 
todo anything. He said this so much that his mother 
began to call him ‘‘ Mr. Ten Minutes.” As he grew up 
he did not lose his habit of putting off things, and the 
name clung to him. When he was a young man he was 
in the army in South Africa. He and some of his men 
had stopped for dinner, and when the others wanted to 
hurry on, Mr. Ten Minutes said there was plenty of 
time. So they waited, and the savages came upon them. 
Before he could mount- his horse and run away, the 
poor young man was killed. He was the Prince Imperial 
of France, and his mother was the empress Eugenie. 





MISCHIEVOUS JENNY. 


It was one of Jenny’s unlucky days. She seemed 
bound to be in mischief. I can’t begin to tell all the 
naughty things she did; but I will tell about the last 
one. It was the last because her mamma put her to bed 
after that. A globe of gold fishes was in the parlor, 
and Jennie thought it would be a fine thing to pour 
some hot water in the globe and warm the fishes, as it 
was acold day. She got the tea-kettle from the kitchen, 
and poured in all the water there was. Of course the 
fishes were killed, and everybody felt very sorry. Jenny 
was quite as sorry as any one, when she found out what 
harm she had done. 





DAISY’S PARTY. 


Daisy Marks had a party on her tenth birthday. ll 
the girls in her class knew about it, and they expected 
to be invited. But Daisy called!them together and said, 
‘Girls, lam not going to ask any of you this year. | 
mean to ask all the poor children I can find. They need 
the party more than youdo.” So when the day came 
for the party,‘Daisy had twelve of the poorest children 
she could find. How they enjoyed the good things, the 
fruit and cake, the cold chicken and ice-cream. Daisy 
said it was the nicest party she ever had, and if her 
mamma will allow her, she means to have one just like 
it next year. 


THE DISCONTENTED GIRL. 

‘* Mary Gray has nicer things than I have,” said Jennie 
Marsh to her mother. ‘She don’t have to wear old 
clothes, and she has nicer things to eat. I wish I could 
be her little girl instead of yours.” ‘‘ Very well, perhaps 
you can,” said Mrs. Marsh, who was tired of hearing 
Jennie complain. That day she had a talk with Mrs. 
Gray, and she told Jennie that she might go to Mrs. 
Gray’s to live. Jennie put on her hat and sacque and 
went away, feeling very happy. She had a nice time 
playing with Mary and the dolls, and then came such a 
nice supper. Somehow, as the evening went on, Jennie 
kept thinking of home, and at last she could not stand it 
any longer. She began to cry, and Mrs. Gray took her 
home. When she got there she told her mamma that 
home was the nicest place in the world, and that she 
would not complain again. 





KNITTING WORK. 


Mabel was all alone im grandma’s room one day. 
Grandma was out for an airing, and Mabel thought she 
would do something nice to surprise her. She picked up 
the papers from the floor and put them in the scrap- 
basket, set the books straight on the table, then looked 
around for something else to do. Oh! there was grand- 
ma’s knitting work; such a pretty long red stocking she 
was knitting for Mabel! Mabel thought it would bea 
fine thing to knit a while and helpgrandma. She fussed 
away fora half hour, and dear me, what a sight that 
knitting work was ! Grandma had to ravel it out, and it 
took a long time to undo Mabel’s work. But she did not 
scold the little girl,for she knew Mabel meant well. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from OuR TIMES, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

DECEMBER 1.—Destructive hurricane in Bermuda.—Congress 
again in session. 

DECEMBER 2.—Secretary Windom reports that the receipts of 
the fiscal year, 1890, were $463,963,080.55 and the expenitures $358,- 
618,584.52. 

DECEMBER 3.—The copyright bill passes the House of Represen- 
tatives of the U. 8. 

DECEMBER 4.—Kansas farmers issue a call for a convention to 
meet in Cincinnati next February to form a new national party.— 
King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian islands, arrives at San Francisco. 

DECEMBER 5.—Dr. Russell, of Edinburgh, claims to have dis- 
covered the parasite that causes cancer. 

DECEMBER 7.—Thousands destitute in Okjahoma. 


THE POPULATION OF THE STATES. 


Superintendent Porter has issued a bulletin showing the 
population of the United States by states and territories in 
1899, According to his figures, the percentage of increase 
since 1880 is 24.57. During the ten years between 1870 and 
1880 it was 30.08 per cent. The low percentage in the last 
ten years is surprising when we consider the prosperity of 
the country and the large increase of immigration. Mr. 
Portersays the population in 1870 ought to have been 40,- 
000,000 instead of 38,558,370. Others say that Mr. Porter’s 
figures ought to be 2,000,000 larger, and cite New York City 
as an instance of a defective count. The police enumera- 
tors made the population of that city 200,000 larger than the 
regular census enumerators. 

The figures, showing ,the population of each state or 
territory in 1890 andthe rate of increase or decrease since 
1880, follow: Maine, 660,261—increase 1.75 per cent.; New 
Hampshire, 375,827—8.31, Vermont, 332,205—decrease .02 
per cent.; Massachusetts, 2,233,407—25.26; Rhode Island, 
345,348—24.88; Connecticut, 745,861—19.78; New York, 
5,981,934—17.69; New Jersey, 1,441,017—27.40; Pennsylvania, 
5,248,574—22.55 ; Delaware, 167,871—14.50 ; Maryland, 1,040,- 
431—11.28; Dist. of Columbia, 229,796—29.37: Virginia, 

, 1,648,911—9.01 ; West Virginia, 760,448—22.96 ; North Caro- 
lina, 1,617,340—15.54; South Carolina, 1,147,161—15.23; 
Georgia, 1,834,366—18.95; Florida, 390,435—44.88; Ohio, 
3,666,719—14.65 ; Indiana, 2,189,030—10.65; Illinois, 3,818,536 
—24.06: Michigan, 2,089,792—-27.66; Wisconsin, 1,683,697— 
27.99: Minnesota, 1,300.017—66.50; Iowa, 1,906,729—17.36 ; 
Missouri, 2,677,080—23.46; North Dakota, 182,425—394.26 ; 
South Dakota, 327,848—233.63; Nebraska, 1,056,793— 
133.60: Kansas, 1,423,485--42.91: Kentucky, 1,855,426— 
12.54; Tennessee, 1,763,723—14.35; Alabama, 1,508,033— 
19.45; Mississippi, 1,284,887—13.55; Louisiana, 1,116,828— 
18.82; Texas, 2,282,220—40.24 ; Oklahoma, 61,901; Arkansas, 
1,125,885—40.23; Montana, 131,769—236.50; Wyoming, 60,- 
589—191.45 ; Colorado, 410,975-—-181.49; New Mexico, 144,- 
862—21.16; Arizona, 59,691—47.60; Utah, 206,498—43.44; 
Nevada, 44,327—decrease, 28.81 ; Idaho, 84,220—158.29; Wash- 
ington, 349,516--365.30; Oregon, 312,490—78.80; California, 
1,204,002—39. 24. 

Vermont and Nevada are the only two states that show 
a decrease—the failure of the former to add to the popula- 
tion being the emigration of the farming population to the 
West, and of the latter, the failure of the Comstock and 
othermines. Compare New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or 
Illinois, with the thinly populated Idaho or Nevada. 
Which state has the most population? What ure the five 
leading states? Name the states that have increased most 
rapidly. Make outa list of the states and territories in the 
order of their population. With the percentage here 
given, compute the population in 1880 and place the states 
inorder ; then compare, to see which states have gone back 
and which have advanced. 


SECRETARY NOBLE’S REPORT. 

In his report Secretary Noble refers to the creation of 
the new territory of Oklahoma, and of the six new states. 
While Idaho and other Western states are in need of irri- 
gation works, Florida is asking further grants of govern- 
ment swamp lands within its borders. In the protection 
of the public timber lands during the year fifty-five agents 
were employed. The Indians own more land than they 
need. There are not more than 250,000 Indians in the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska; yet the area of the 
Indian reservations at the last report was abont 116,000,000 
acres, or 181,250 square miles, a territory greater than the 
New England and the Middle states combined. The ces- 
sion of the Great Sioux reservation in North and South 
Dakota was reviewed, and congress urged to appropriate 
enough money for the fulfilment of the promises of the 
government commissioners to the Indians. No more 
licenses for taking Indians from reservations for “‘ Wild 
West” shows will be granted. The pension office hasspent 
over $106,000,000 during the past year. The census was 
taken by 42,000 enumerators. During the year the geologi- 
cal survey has been extended to cover several new mining 
interests. The zinc mines and ores of Missouri have been 
studied ; also the geology and chemistry of the phosphate 
deposits of Florida. A detailed survey of the Narragansett 





Coal basin in Massachusetts was begun; work was carried 
forward in the study of the gold belt of California, and in 
the survey of coal fields in Colorado and Montana, and the 
Lake Superior iron region was explored. During last year 
forest fires in the Yellowstone park were more disastrous 
than ever before. It is a standing order of the department 
that none of the animals or birds in the park shall be killed 
or destroyed in their haunts. The bears and pumas have 
increased in numbers, and probably have killed some of 
the buffalo calves and other young animals. Every effort 
will be made to preserve the trees and natural beauties of 
the Yosemite valley. 





EARTHQUAKE AT MEXICO.—An earthquake was felt at 
Mexico December 2. The vibrations lasted several min- 
utes, and caused the people to run out of their houses. It 
was the most severe one felt there for several years. Ex- 
plain the theory of earthquakes, volcanoes, and geysers. 

CANADA’s MINEs.—The Dominion has raised the price of 
crown lands sold as mining locations in the unsurveyed 
territory within the districts of Algoma, Thunder bay, and 
Rainy river, and that part of the district of Nipissing 
which lies north of the French river, Lake Nipissing, and 
the river Mattawa. Nickel, copper, and other ores were 
recently discovered in that district. Where are there cop- 
per mines in the United States ? 

FLoops IN CuINA.—A large portion of the people in Tien- 
Tsin were made destitute by floods, and threatened to mas- 
sacre and rob the European residents and march to Pekin 
to demand relief. Four Chinese, one French, and one 
American warship protected the Europeans. 

GOLD AND NICKEL IN Nova ScoTia.—Gold was found in 
the Stewike valley. Since the discovery of the precious 
metal in the rocks of Tangier in 1861 the development ot 
Nova Scotia’s gold-mining industry has been steady. The 
field extends over about 6,000 square miles—a belt from ten 
to forty miles wide along the Atlantic coast from Cape 
Sable to Cape Canso. Nickgl has also been found in Queens 
county. What makes gold worth more than iron ? 

IMMIGRATION.--The number of immigrants who landed 
at New York in November was 31,777, nearly 10,000 more 
than last year. They brought more money with them 
than the average of their fellows. Among them were a 
large number of Arabs. What countries Send the most 
people to the United States ? 





ALASKAN RAILROAD PROJECTS.—In the Dominion a Van- 
couver, Northern and Alaska Railway and Navigation 
Company is spoken of, to run from Vancouver and the 
Fraser river to the Peace river, with branches to the 
Skena and Stikeen rivers and the Alaska borders. A 
Russo-American project is not only to go from Puget 
sound to Juneau, but to push on to Behring straits, where 
ferryboats will take trains across and connect with a Rus- 
sian road through Siberia. Describe the people of Alaska. 


THE INDIANS’ “ MESSIAH.”—A Pab-Ute named Johnson 
who pretends to be the ‘‘ Messiah’ has been going about 
among the tribes of the West. The Indians believe that he 
will obliterate the whites, resurrect the Indian dead, bring 
back the buffalo, and restore to the savages their old pres- 
tige and power. The savages have reached a high pitch of 
excitement, and engage in “ ghost dances,”’ carried to the 
point of exhaustion and succeeded by swoons, during 
which pretended revelations are given. 





CuInA’s MonEy.—A proclamation has lately been made 
that the Canton dollars and parts of dollars, made by 
order of the late Viceroy Chang, are a legal tender in any 
part of China. The new coins have full imperial sanction, 
and all merchants and others are ordered to receive them 
at their standard value. As China has never until now 
had a standard of silver, considered as coin, this order will 
work a financial revolution. Silver has been mere mer- 
chandise ; this makes it money. One result will be to in- 
crease the price of silver bullion. What is legal tender * 

Tippu TIB AND HIS IvoRY.—Tippu Tib is on his way to 
Zanzibar with 7,000 porters and a large quantity of ivory, 
having started from Ujiji about Sept. 1. His present cara- 
van is the largest ever seen in the equatorial regions. How 
is ivory obtained ? 

RAILROADS IN PALESTINE.—A railroad will soon take 
travelers from Jerusalem to the sea, and another one is 
being surveyed from Damascus to the coast. Engineers 
are also at work in the mountains north of the sea of Gali- 
lee. In three or four months rail laying will begin at 
Acre. A steamer will soon make regular trips on the sea 
of Galilee. Describe the ancient mode of travel in Pales- 
tine. 

TUNNELING THE ROCKIES.-The Busk-Ivanhoe tunnel cut- 
ting the Continental divide of the Rocky mountains, when 
completed, will be the third largest tunnel in the United 
States. The work is now in progress. A great deal of 
machinery, consisting of air compressors, rock-<drills, etc., 
are used in the work. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

A NEw EXpLostvE.—Dr. S. H. Emmens has invented a 
new ‘explosive called emmensite. It has about the same 
explosive force as gun cotton, is insensible to friction and 
impact, only locally ignited by flame, is not affected by 
great changes in temperature, nor injured by freezing and 
thawing, and loses little of its strength after being repeat- 
edly saturated with water and dried. Many | projectiles 
charged with it have been fired by the use of powder, and 
there has not been one premature explosion. One of these 
shots striking on the deck of a vessel would disable it. A 
gun is being made at Washington'to send a shot containing 
a bursting charge of 100 pounds of emmensite. 





EXPLORING ALASKA.—It is proposed to send a U. S. ex- 
ploring expedition to Alaska. According to the plans the 
cost of the expedition would be #100,000. A force of from 
fifty to one hundred enlisted men would be taken, besides 
a number of scientists and giides. Headquarters would 
be chosen on the Yukon, where a sawmill would be erected. 
A steamboat would be taken along in parts, to be put 
together on the river, and also a steam launch. Explora- 
tions would be sent in all directions. The work would take 
three years. 


Uses oF IRIDIUM.—Hitherto this metal has been used 
chiefly in alloy with osmium for tipping gold pens. It has 
now been discovered that by fusing the metal at a white 
heat and adding phosphorus, perfect fusion can be obtained 
with all the hardness in the resulting material of the iri 
dium itself. This compound is taking the place of agate 
for fine chemical balances. Hypodermic needles for surgi 
cal use are now made of gold and tipped with the iridium 
compound, which is not subject to corrosion like the old 
steel points. It is also used in surveyors’ and in electrical 
instruments. Iridium comes from the Russian platinum 
mines in the Ural, and also from California. 


URANIUM IN CORNWALL.—The big find of uranium in 
Cornwall, England, and the prospects of a greatly reduced 
price for that formerly considered rare metal, is likely to 
lead to its employment as a substitute for gold in many 
ways. With copper and platinum, alloys are made with it 
that rival gold in beauty ; indeed, where the latter is used 
with it, it will resist the action of acid. 

CALIFORNIA’S GREAT TREES.—Prof. Gustav Eisen lately 
called attention to the destruction of the fine groves of 
sequota gigantea along the Tule and Kaweah rivers. A 
large part of this marvelous timber on the Tule river has 
been purchased by private parties and is being cut down 
as fast as possible. Hundreds of trees 20 and 30 feet in di- 
ameter have been destroyed. In this same region there 
was cut a monster tree 41 1-3 feet in diameter and 250 feet 
high. The stump contains 6,126 rings, indicating in all 
probability that the tree was that many years old 


TRAVELING ROUND THE WoRLD.—The distance around 
the world is smaller the farther we get from the equator, 
which may be seen by referring toa globe. This gives the 
Canadian Pacific railroad an advantage over the Pacific 
railroads of this country, as was recently noted in their 
advertisement of an eighty-day trip around the world. For 
the same reason, grain going from the Northwestern states 
to European markets would travel a much shorter distance 
if carried via Montreal, instead of coming through New 
York. In time, therefore, Montreal must become a much 
more important port than it now is, and the change will give 
the wheat raisers of Minnesota and Dakotaa greater profit 
on their crops by deducting the cost of getting them to mar 
ket. 

SPEED A NECESsSITY.—If the Chicago man could be shot 
to New York through a pneumatic tube he would no longer 
patronize the limited express. If a New Yorker could go 
to Liverpool in two days in an air ship the steamship would 
no longer be used. No one has time to build Egyptian 
pyramids nowadays; indeed few of us have time even to 
stop and look at such works of art. Speed is the necessity 
of necessities in our time, and if lightning speed can be ob- 
tained, nothing but lightning speed will be tolerated. 

A CITY FULL OF MONKEYs.—The head center of all mon- 
keydom is the holy city of Muttra, or Mathura, a sort of 
supplementary Benares, on the river Jumna. These ani- 
mals are held sacred, so that the best the citizens can do is 
to protect themselves from them, as they cawnot be killed. 
Every window in the town is barred with lattices, as not 
even the highest is out of their reach. Along the under- 
side of the highest balconies they follow one another in 
single file, and in they go at some small opening left un- 
guarded, lured by the sight of a bow] of m‘lk on the sill : 
and when they are chased out again at the point of the 
broomstick, they go and console themselves among the 
stalls of the fruit sellers in the bazar. But the chief 
field of action is along the “ghats,” where stone steps 
descend to the fast fowing Jumna. When the bathers go 
into the water the mischievous animals often steal their 
clothes, in spite of the monkey police who try to keep them 





back with their long white wands. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








A GREAT HELP. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has been a great help to me in my 
work. I have been a constant reader of its inspiring pages 
for several years, and each week I anxiously await its 
appearance. I wish that it were read by parents ; it would 
give them an idea of the teacher’s work. North Carolina 
has no teachers’ training school. Several schools in the 
state attempt to give a course of training for teachers, but 
at best these efforts can be but feeble. An attempt was 
made to sustain a special course in normal training at the 
state university, but it was abandoned after a short time. 
Although the course was only two years, and the charges 
were low, still it never received very much encourage- 
ment. We can never hope to arouse the people until we 
can raise the standard of our public school teachers. Our 
graded schools are doing a good work, and many academies 
and high schools are prosperous, still the public schools, 
which reach the great mass of our people, are in most cases 
of short duration, and taught in most cases by those who 
have had no special training for their work. 

Fairview academy has an educational course which 
many of our students take; in this Page, Compayre, 
Painter, Fitch, Pestalozzi, and Froebel are studied ; some 
books entire, others only in part. While the work we 
thus do is far short of what we feel it should be, still it is 
better than letting young men and women attempt the 
teacher’s work without any pedagogical preparation what- 
ever. In most cases the students in this class purchase a 
few standard educational works, which is, within itself, a 
great step forward. WM. THORNTON WHITSETT. 

Gibsonville, N. C. 





NEWSPAPERS. 


In discussing the newspaper, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Sept. 
27, 1890, justly says: “The press has become an educator far 
mightier than all the books that are published.” But the com- 
plaint comes that the papers publish all items of news. [If all 
newspapers would suppress all crimes, disasters, and man’s short- 
comings from their columns, would they be more educative? 
Were I to send my a out into the world to tight his battles with- 
out my help, | should wish him to know of the tricks of the 
sharper, the wiles of the seducer, and of the many weaknesses, and 
villainies of mankind. It seems to me that it is most educational 
to know the true history, instead of u partial one. I never heard 
it brought »gainst Shakespeare that his writings should be con- 
demned or discarded, or were not “ real educational,” because he 
faithfully portrayed the weaknesses as well as the virtues of his 
time. Cain had hardly been corrupted or spoiled by reading dime 
novelsor sensational newspapers. Jtis not told that “Sodom and 
Gomorrah” had been corrupted by a true story of their condi- 
tion. Possibly if such a force as the modern newspaper had 
existed, the evil of that time would nave been lashed into respect- 
ability, and the destruction of the people prevente41. 

Give the modern press a free and en field in Russia, and the 
horrors of Siberia, and the persecution of the Jews, and other 
fearful state crimes would soon be known no more forever. 

Although there is no “manual training’ in the education of 
the newspaper, yet it ‘gets there,”’ and tyrants and evil doers fear 
it. J. FATRBANKS, 


A paper for adults is not necessarily the paper for child- 
dren ; and a good many doubt whether a paper for adults 
should contain the accounts of crimes that find a place. 
Some have only a tenth of what others do. 


Your remarks concerning live teachers in the September num- 
ber of Tue INSTITUTE, and indeed in all the numbers, are excel- 
lent, all that can be desired; but do you know, you that sit so 
——_ and cosily in your chair and write so easily and fluently, 

0 you know that live teaching wears us out? Wears out the 
teacher, [ mean. Do you know that one live teacher uses up 
more energy in a day than one of the “ hearing lessons” sort ia a 
month? and do you know that most people, especially the trus- 
tees, can see no difference between the live teacher and the dry- 
as-dust lesson-teacher? Why will you ask teachers to kill them- 
selves so soon? This is all very fine, and your ideas are splendid, 
but no live teacher can give thirty-six lessons a week to fifty- 
scholar classes with all her might for more than a few years. If 
the does, she will burn the candle at both ends. You, with your 
INSTITUTE, therefore, are sending thousands of young women 
prematurely to their graves. Don’t you know that a live preacher 
can’t preach more than two or three sermons a week? And don't 
you see that you are asking young teachers to give thirty-six such 
sermons, full of life and energy, every week? My cry now is, 
* Save, 0 save me from my friends!” Not only is every THING 
and every BOOK crowded into our public school, but a quintuple 
amount of energy required in teaching everything. Fiow up, 
doctor, or we are lost! 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT WATERS. 


True, live teaching does wear one out, but it is for the 
good of the pupil. What sort of a teacher would you pre- 
fer if you were to be a pupil again? But your criticism as 
to crowding many books into the schools is just. 


Please answer through THE JOURNAL the followmg: 

What is the best method of preventing the interchange of love 
notes in school? 

Il was considerably troubled by pupils ig Bo permission to 
be excused before intermission. To avoid the same,I granted 
those who asked me permission to be excused, but deprived them 
of the following recess. [ have no more requests to be excused 
save in case of illness. 

I have 175 in school, in ages from 6 to 21, all of whom are in one 
room. There are from 3to5atadesk where there should be but 
two, and no better conveniences will be made for them. My room 
is at sea sometimes. How cun I bring “ peace out of confusion” 7 
I sing at intervals and [ have gymnastics, but stall I fail to get the 
desired order. J. i Ga. 


One teacher who saw the above said she found it a good 
thing to speak out about “ love -letters,’’ not regarding 
them as morally wrong at all, but as interrupting the exer- 
cises. To show that it is not ‘good form” to send “love 
letters”’ will operate strongly, for the writer wants to be in 





favor with some particular one. You have a task before 
you, evidently. Sing all you can. 


We had a case of disobedience, falsehood, and cruelty, oD 
the part of asix yearold girl. All the pupils expressed 
their indignation, and said she should be whipped. 

We talked one-half hour on the subject of punishment. 
Why should we whip her? ‘Tomakeher better.” Would 
it accomplish the end? Note the effect on themselves 
in days past, etc., etc. ; 

They asked to take a vote. They voted, and I was sur- 
prised and pleased to read a universal ‘‘ No.” 


Montana. N. H. 





The discussion of principles of conduct is most import- 
ant. A good teacher, when a wrong had been done, was 
accustomed to say, ‘‘We will talk of that to-morrow.” 
When the morrow came, at a special time, the case was 
stated, and the question asked, “‘ Have I stated this accu~ 
rately ?’’ The pupil was allowed to make correction and 
defend his action. The defence was considered, and then 
the punishment was proposed. This discussion let the 
pupils know the teacher meant to be fair, and that he pun- 
ished because he felt it was right to doit. Such a djscus- 
sion lets pupils see grounds of moral action when pain is 
to be inflicted, and this is not always easy. Ifa teacher 
sees a wrong done and immediately administers punish 
ment (strikes a blow, for example), he creates fear, but 
does not educate in morality. E.L. F. 


Very much interest was exhibited in our school on tne occa- 
sion of the eclipse, Nov. 13. I could not well explain sg it was 
invisible here but was visible in Caiitornia. E. R. Firca. 


The following diagram will make the reason plain. 





1. Will Tae ScHooLt JOURNAL please tell us why Grinnell) Land 
was so called ? SUBSCRIBER. 

2. What is the area of North anc South Dakota? 

Grinnell Land was named after Henry Grinnell, an 
Arctic explorer who was with the Kane expedition. 

North Dakota has 74,312 square miles, and South Dakota 


76,620. 
, J. W. R. 


Where is the home of the poet, J. G. Whittier? J. M. 
His home is at Amesbury, Massachusetts. 


Please give me the name of a good book on slate-work, paper- 
folding, splint-work, etc. I have been a subscriber to THE JouR- 
NAL several years and have received much valuable assistance 
from it. I would not do without it,—in tact, I could not. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. A. LIVINGSTON. 

Wiebe’s “ Paradise of Childhood ;’’ Kindergarten Magu- 


zine, Nov., 1889, and Jan., 1890. 


A statement has recently appeared in several educational 


papers to the effect that during certain seasons the northern part 
of the peninsula of Lower California is overflowed by the sea. Will 
you be kind enough to explain the cause of this phenomenon ? 
Maryland. K. 
This statement has unfortunately found place in many 
reputable journals during the past year or two, it is abso- 
lutely without foundation. The lowest notch in the north- 
ern part of this ridge is more than 900 feet high, leaving 
four feet to be submerged by the tide and 896 feet by some 
scribbler’s diseased imagination. J. W. R. 


Will some reader of THE JOURNAL inform me the extreme 
points of the United States? Except Cape Sable, they are not 
given on any school atlas I have yet seen. 

Cleveland, Ohio. G. B.R. 

The eastern limit is Quoddy Head, Maine ; the southern, 
a reef just south of Key West ; the western, Cape Flattery ; 
and the northern, the strip of land at the northwest corner 
of Lake of the Woods. Including Alaska, the northern 
point is Pt. Barrow; and the western, Attoo island, one of 
the Aleutian chain. 


A number of the Hazleton teachers would like to know Bryant's 
position among the nineteenth century poets. 

Hazleton. M. M. 8. 

It is not easy to say, as the nineteenth century boasts so 
many illustrious names. As a poet of nature, Bryant may 
be placed in the first rank. In this, as in all other cases of 
judgment, there is a diversity of opinions. 





I am surprised at the solution given A. T. B, in THE 
JOURNAL of Nov. 15. Bonds pay interest on the par 
value. A 3} percent. bond selling at 88} per cent. would 
give as arate of interest on investment, $3.50+$88.50 
=8}$% percent. Asa x cent. bond is to be bought, 
the question becomes $4.50 is 31$% per cent. of what 
number? 4.50+03}$2=113}4, or I must buy a bond 
that is rated at $113.61. 

Woodbridge, N. J. A. W. WItson. 

We are surprised, too. This method is eorrect; the 
method given Nov. 15 only applies to promissory notes; the 
larger therate theless they sell for to produce a given sum. 
; Thanks for the correction, 








THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION. 





The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association was held in Worcester, November 
28. Acting President James S. Barrell, of Cambridge, 
presided. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark univer. 
sity, discussed the recent changes in the primary and 
grammar schools of Europe. He referred also to the 
three classes of normal schools in France ; to the depart- 
mental, national, and international conferences of 
teachers ; to the three new classes of school libraries in 
France ; to the educational reform of 1884 in Russia, and 
to the reconstruction of grammar and primary school 
work in Sweden. 

Larkin Duntov, LL.D., head master of the normal 
school, Boston, discussed a “‘ Teacher’s Field of Study,” 
advocating that the teacher become acquainted with 
lives of great educational men, and also the history of 
educational institutions, etc. 

Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, LL.D., superintendent of 
public instruction of the state of New York, gave an 
address on ‘‘A Teaching Profession,” eulogizing and 
advocating a broader scholarship and a more liberal 
treatment by legislation of the teachers in public 
schools. 

The high school section was addressed by Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, of the girls’ high school, Boston, on ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions of English Study for Teachers of English.” The 
first need of teachers in the lower grades and higher 
grades is a better knowledge ‘of the subjects taught. 
This is pre-eminently true of teachers of English. The 
English scholar must, first of all, study his language his. 
torically, and become fully conscious that present phe- 
nomena are developed from past conditions. English 
grammar and literature are intelligible only to him 
who knows them historically 

Isaac B. Burgess, of the Boston Latin school, read a 
paper, on ‘‘The Subject Matter and Method of First 
Years’ Latin Study.” 

L. R. Klemm, Ph.D., specialist in National Bureau of 
Education, presented ‘‘ Lessons Learned from European 
Schools : 

“If I were to say all I have to offer on my subject in one sen 
tence, I should quote the trite remark, ‘The Teacher is the 
School.’ All the lavish expenditures made in this country for the 
exterior of the school, for buildings and furniture, all the almost 
wasteful outlay for means of instruction, such as collections and 
laboratories, apparatus, relief maps and decorations found in the 
French schools, connot adequately secure the results of the Ger- 
man schools, because the professional teachers are wanting- 
Every teacher in the lower schools must have gone through a 
three years’ course in the state normal school. The appointment 
of teachers is not regulated by general laws. In the main this 
principle is adhered to, that the local authorities choose the 
teacher, and the government confirms or rejects the appointment. 
Their average salaries in Prussia in 1887 were $266 in the country 
and $319 in cities. Add to this 15 to 20 per cent. for rent, and the 
average salary may be said to be $350. Principals get about 25 to 
35 per cent. more. The German teacher’s tenure of office is for 
life. After a reasonable number of years he is pensiened, and in 
case of death the widow and orphans are supported by the state. 
The schools of Europe are better governed than ours.” 

President Eliot, of Harvard university, presented 
‘The Actual Work Accomplished in an Average Massa- 
chusetts Grammar School.” 

Mr. Myron T. Pritchard, master of the Comins school, 
discussed, ‘‘Form Study in the Kindergarten and its 
Continuance in the Primary School.” The kindergarten 
is the true parent of manual training. 

Miss Emily B. Stodder, principal of the Hudson street 
kindergarten, discussed “‘Clay Modeling.” She gave a 
practical illustration in clay modeling, giving the pro- 
cesses and the course begun in the kindergarten and fol- 
lowed in the primary grades. 

Miss Caroline F. Cutter, of the Lucretia Crocker 
school, discussed ‘‘ Paper Folding and Drawing.” 





THE fifteenth semi-annual session of the school super- 
intendents of Western Ohio and Eastern Indiana, met 
at Hamilton, Ohio, December 4, 5, and 6. The topics 
selected for discussion appear to be unusually practical: 

1, Supplementary reading. How direct children in the choice 
of good reading matter? 

2. How teach the branches of study so as to keep alive the 
pupils’ interest in them after school days are over ? 

3. How keep alert the attention of pupils during the recitation ? 


4. Means by which youth may be induced to take a high-school 
course—a college course. 

5. Eight or nine years below the high school—which ? 

6. Our high-school course—is it over-crowded ? 

7. How much work in history should be a part of the high-schoo 
course? In literature? 

8. Commencement honors—shall we award them? If so, for 





what or upon what'basis ? 
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9. Operations of the Ohio compulsory-education law. How best 
enforce the provisions of the law ? 

10. Promotion of pupils—what elements are to be considered in 
connection therewith ? 

ll. How prevent tardiness? Laziness? 

12. Pen-writing—when begun, and how? 

13. Which 1s better, one or more than one grade (or class) in a 

m ? 

“ Mental arithmetic—when and how? 

15. Who are professional teachers? 

16. When and how can the best preparation for teaching be ob- 
tained ? 
| 7. The teachers’ training class—yes or no. 

, 18. What are some of the best things a superintendent can do to 
make his teachers more efficient school workers ? 

19. Should the people be satisfied with the work of the best pub- 
lie schools ? 

20. Are our schools over-grade 1? 

21. Criticisms of sanitarians upon the public schools—are they 

t? 

General exercises—what shall they be and how shall they be 
conducted ? 

23. Night schools—how organized and how conducted ? 

24. School savings-banks—Is effort to establish them wisely ex- 
pended ? 

25. Examination of teachers—how planned and conducted to 
secure the best results? What are the best results? 

26. What school work is it reasonable to expect teachers (and 
pupils) to do outside of schoo) hours ? 

27. Lanruage—grammar—composition—parsing—analysis—oral 
lessons. 
_ 28, The relation of the state to the text-book problem. 

We cannot answer all of these, but, supposing 
Secretary Ramer wants light, we reply to No. 2 by say- 
ing, ‘“‘If a pupil is taught as he should be he will have 
an interest in his studies afterward ;” do. to No. 3; do. 
to No.4. To No. 5 we say, “‘If it is a book high school 
and the memory of the pupil is poor, it will take fully 
nine years.” To No. 6 in general, ‘‘ It is with much that 
ought to be left out.” To No. 8, ‘‘Ttis a good thing 
to make a great deal of the pupils who finish the course 
of study in the common school; it can hardly be over- 
done.” To No. 11,see answer to No. 2and No. 8. To No. 
12 we say, ‘‘ The first day.” To No. 14, ‘* Every day.’ 
To No, 15, ‘‘ Those who have had a course of study in the 
informational and professional branches in a normal 
school, that is a normal school and not an academy.” 
(See TEACHERS’ PROFESSION.) To No. 16, ‘‘In a normal 
school, and why does not Ohio have five or six?” To 
No. 17, “‘ Have one of the right sort in every county.” 
To No, 18, ‘‘ Push the third grade teachers into the sec- 
ond, the second into the first, and see also No. 17.” To 
No. 19, ‘* Yes, and-they will be—but they must be the 
best.” To No. 21, ** Yes, in most cases; we have seen a 
good many Ohio schools that had but one out-house, and 
that one in name only—no decency about it.” To No 
25, ‘‘Have the questions sent out by the state superin- 
tendent and thus secure uniformity.” To No. 28, ‘‘ Get 
the best text-books to be found.” 

THE sixth holiday conference of the associated acade- 
mic principals of the state of New York will be held at 
Syracuse in the high school building, Dec. 30 and 31. 
Some questions of interest to those engaged in secondary 
work will be discussed. It is expected that this will be 
one of the most interesting and profitable meetings yet 
held. All who are interested in higher education, or ed- 
ucation of any grade, should be present. 

THE members of the Principals’ Association of Chicago 
lament the death of Miss Margaret S. Dougall, principal 
of the Maniern School and for twenty-six years a teacher 
in the city, and at a recent meeting, passed resolutions 
expressing their high estimation of her work and char- 
acter. The devoted teacher leaves traces, marks of 
guidance and inspiration, in the lives of assuciates as 
well as of pupils. 

Mr. AND Mrs. A. B. Coruiss, of Old Bridge, N. J. 
have been appointed as teachers by the missionary soci- 
ety, and will go to Columbus, Lowndes county, Miss. 
Earnest teachers are needed in that vicinity in the 
South, and we are‘glad two such earnest teachers are 


going. 


AT the November election in New York state, 114 
school commissioners were chosen, four being ladies. 51 
(whose terms expire December 31 next,) were re-elected ; 
56 of the commissioners-clect have served before, from 
three to twelve years, Com. D. A. Morrison, of Orange 
county, being the veteran commissioner. 108 eommis- 
sioners have had experience in teaching, ranging from 1 
to 29 years, the average being 9 years. 18 are graduates 
from normal schools: 15 are graduates of -colleges or 
universities ; 18 are graduates of academies and semin- 
aries ; 12 ‘hold -state certificates. The occupations are as 
follows : - + ares 

School commissioners, 49; teachers, 23; lawyers, 12; 


farmers, 13: physician, 1; station agent, 1; merchants, 
5; insurance agents,3; supervisor, 1; students, 2; 
music dealer,1; dealer in agricultural implements, } ; 
grape grower, 1; occupation not given, 1. One is not 
only a farmer, but a hotel keeper besides. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE trustees of the seventh ward nominated a teacher 
to the night school. The board of education would not 
appoint her, and the trustees insist they shall. Itisa 
question that has never yet been settled ; the board has 
always exercised its discretion in the matter of appoint- 
ments hitherto. 

Rufus G. Beardslee, for the board of education, said 
that he had been a member of the board thirteen years, 
and for five years its counsel, and knew that it had been 
the custom of the board to scrutinize all nominations 
made by ward trustees, and to exercise its discretion in 
making appointments. Judge Van Brunt remarked that 
the practice of the board, no matter of how long stand- 
ing, was not relevant. It was a question of law, not of 
practice. Lawyer Beardslee went on to say that the 
statutes expressly provide that all evening schools shall 
be under the direct control of the board of education. 
Decision was reserved. 


_— 


AT the annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
held November 27, these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William A. Booth; secretary, George S. Coe 
trustees, William A. Booth, Robert J. Livingston, D. 
Willis James, Douglas Robinson, Jr., and Gustav E. 
Kissel. The receipts for the past year have been $366,- 
998.26, and the expenditures $362,007.56. During the 
past year $5,009 was received from Mrs. William Waldorf 
Astor for the endowment of a cottage at the summer 
house at Bath Beach. The Jones Memorial Industrial 
school-house, 405 to 419 East Seventy-third street, has 
been furnished and paid for by James H. Jones, who 
has provided $50,000 for its maintenance. The Sixth 
street school building, 630 East Sixth street, the gift of 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, and ‘‘The Henrietta” 
school, 215 East Twenty-first street, given by a gentle- 
man whose name is withheld, are now completed and 
occupied. Since the society’s establishment, over 75,000 
children have been placed in homes in the West and 
South. Im the day and night industrial schools 139 
teachers are employed, and some 10,464 children reached 
annually. 





TuE New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds for 
Children proposes to establish playgrounds and provide 
play instructors for the neglected children of the city. 
It is incorporated with a board of trustees consisting of 
Andrew H. Green, W. G. Langdon, Felix Adler, W. R. 
Stewart, De Witt J. Sehgman, Charles W. Stover, and 
Walter Vrooman. Officers of the society are Abram S. 
Hewitt, president; Alexander Mackay Smith, Chas. 8. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Deems, Rabbi Satthert, the Rev. David 
H. Guer, vice-presidents ; De Witt J. Seligman, treas- 
urer, and Walter Vrooman, secretary. 

Mr. Vrooman saysof the new project : ‘‘ The intention 
is to concentrate and make effective the various move- 
ments that have been started in this city to supply cheap 
and healthful recreation for children. Our first object 
will be to see that existing park grounds are suitably set 
apart for appropriate sports for children. Influences 
have been brought to bear on the park commissioners to 
induce them to set apart, for this purpose, some of the 
best portions of the Central park. The second feature of 
our plan is the renting of vacant lands for temporary 
playgrounds for children, and this may include the rent- 
ing of vacant lofts and the establishment of playhouses. 
An essential feature is the supply of competent instruct- 
ors to teach the children how to play. We shall have 
aid from Prof. Ward, of Mr. Adler's famous school and 
from Prof. Woodhull, of University Place. The third 
object of the society is to stir up the city authorities to 
do all that the law permits in the way of providing 
parks, under the act of i887. We shallalso have excur- 
sions to the parks for children, under proper guidance.” 





AT one of the classes in sloyd at the College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, the young 
women were seen using plane, knife, and saw with ener- 
gy and precision, and seeming to enjoy their work, 
Sloyd may or may.not be all that is claimed for it as a 
means of physical culture; there is quite a difference 
between the ideal and actual positions, but, at all events, 
these students were alert, cheerful, and wholesome- 








——— 


looking young women, in gowns sufficiently hygienic 
for p cal purposes. The principal tools used in sloyd 
are the knife, brace and bit, cross-cut, rip, and back 
saws, plane, marking-gauge, compasses, chisel, hammer 
and nails, try-square, rule, and ground plane. In the 
course given at the training college, great pains has been 
taken to substitute the use of the knife for that of the 
chisel, as there are objections to the stooping attitude 
assumed in working with the latter tool. The models 
or objects that the pupils make are neat, attractive little 
pieces of work md present a nicely graduated series of 
exercises. Thus the pointer, the first model, is made 
with the knife only. The bundle-carrier and crayon- 
holder next made, introduce the use of the rule, try- 
square, and auger-bit. The fifth of the series requires 
the plane, the sixth compasses and marking-gauge, etc., 
the pupils thus acquiring command of a greater number 
of tools and skill in the use of them. Some of the 
objects made are-paper-cutter, pin-board, box, napkin- 
ring, boat, pen-tray, swing-seat, and sugar-spoon. 





THE sewing classes of the Wilson industrial school, at 
Avenue A and Eighth street, receive a class of very poor 
children who need the hot dinner furnished by the 
school, and the other help it affords. The classes assem- 
ble in a well-lighted room with walls enlivened with 
ictures and samples of work. The pupils seem to be 
= seven to twelve years of age, aol are evidently the 
children of very poor parents. Personal cleanliness and 
good behavior are required of them, and all seem eager 
for work. Beginners are taught by a unique plan. 
Stitches representing all kinds of plain 'sewing are 
stamped on a piece of cloth, and when a girl has finished 
this work she has learned to sew in a fashion resembling 
the tracing-book writing system, by setting her needle 
in the marked stitches. 
Garments when finished are put away and ‘“‘ bought” 
by the pupils under a system of credit-marks, given for 
sewing, behavior, lessons in the school-room, etc. Five 
hundred marks earn a dress, two hundred a petticoat, 
Diligent pupils can earn ten or fifteen marks a day. 





Miss SARAH R. WATKINS, of this city, has presented to 
the teachers’ bazaar a souvenir of the poet Bryant. It is 
a walking stick which he used in his daily walks from 
his house to his office. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM EUROPE. 


FRANCE.—The Revue Scientifique of recent date contains 
some interesting points on “ left-handed people.” Amon 
others the following are noteworthy : “* We always spent 
of one organ in connection with this, namely the hand. 
That is an error. No organ should be more distrusted than 
the hand. Hold a child’s right hand, and it will be forced 
to use the left. Laborers whose right hand is disabled 
acquire the use of the left hand in handling tools quite 
rapidly. It cannot be doubted that if a person who is 
‘constitutionally’ left-handed could be made to use his 
— equally well. It is a question of will-power—personal 
volition in adults, or coercion with children—to bring 
about a change in the predominating use of one hand.” 

The author of the essay, M. Brociner, says, ‘1 myself am 
a left-hander, yet there are but few persons in my sur 
roundings who are aware of it. I have determined not to 
use the left, and my endeavors are crowned with success. 
Iam regarded as a right-hander, yet ‘ constitutionally ’ I 
am a left-hander. But Iam so not only with reference to 
the hand, for though I have brought my left hand under 
my command, I cannot say the same of my left foot. I put 
my left boot on first, make the first step with the left foot ; 

th it I can kick heavy objects and throw them a consid- 
erable distance, which I cannot do with my right foot. 
The same may be said of my eyes. With my left eye I can 
look into the microscope for hours without tiring it, and 
can open or shut the right eye at will while thus engaged 
with the Jeft. I could not use the right one in that way, 
yet both eyes have the same strength of vision. Further- 
more, when I wish to know whether my watch is ticking, 
I hold it to the left ear. Hence my ‘left-handedness’ is 
not restricted to my hand ; it extends over my entire left 
side. Cause? Probably an irregularity or an abnormity 
of the nervous system. It seems to me that heredity has 
much to do with it, but I cannot regard that as insur- 
mountable ; since we see that it can be overcome in one 
on, I take it for granted that it may be overcome in 
others. There are cases in which the almost exclusive use 
of the left hand is acquired by habit only, and we must not 
confound these with ‘ constitutional ’ cases of ‘ left-handed- 
ness. 





-O- 


A Christmas Holiday Tour to Washington, D. C., 
under the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
Personally Conducted System. 


The bustle and excitement which Christmas week carries with 
it makes many feel the . as the end of the year draws nigh, 
for some little and needs-be inexpensive recreation. For several 
yan past the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has run from New 
fork, Brooklyn, and Jersey City a series of Christmas holiday 

pleasure tours to the national capital, Washington, at this season 
of the year living in an atmosphere of gaiety, and also at a tirac 
when sight-seeing can be enjoyed thoroughly. This company 
now announces that from New York, Monday, Thecemsber 28, 1890, 
a special train of Eastlake coaches will leave for Washington, 
stopping at Philadelphia for dinner going, and supper returning. 
Tourists will remain in Washington, where »— 1 features for 
their entertainment have been provided, until vember 31. The 
rate for the round trip, including railroad fare, hotel accommoda- 
and all necessary expenses, is but $12.50, covering this 

de itful recreative tour of three days. A tourist agent, a chanp 
eron, and a -master will accompany the Jaw 
and all ring detailed information, with a descriptive 
itinerary, should apply to W. W. Lord, Jr., tourist agent, 849 
Broadway, New York, 





Scrofula, boils, pimples, and all humors are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, Give it a tria) now. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Oc- 
tober. 1889, to October, 1890. Two volumes. NewYork: 
The Century Company. 

The value of the monthly visits of a substantial peri- 
odical is better estimated when its twelve numbers are 
gathered in a complete volume, or volumes, as is the 
case with the Century. The threads of interest that 
have run through successive chapters of story or historic 
sketch, are revived ard strengthened in the mind when 
re-read in collected form. Generally considered, the 
bound volumes of this last year’s Century are typical of 
the advance in illustrating asa fine art; they represent 
the different phases of international progress ; they shed 
new light upon the life of one of the most American of 
our great men, Abraham Lincoln, and revive the inter- 
est in the Civil war with fresh anecdotes and history. 
Joseph Jefferson’s ‘“ Autobiography” and John La 
Farge’s ‘‘ An Artist’s Letters From Japan,” are works of 
so personal a nature as to appeal with direct interest to 
the jaded biography-reader ; ‘‘ Women of the French 
Salons” are depicted in character-studies and portraits. 
the latter reproduced from famous paintings. A novel 
that has created something of a sensation as to its au- 
thorship, ‘“‘ The Anglomaniacs,” makes its appearance in 
these volumes, and also Amelia E. Barr’s latest histor- 
ical tale, ‘‘ Friend Olivia.” Without naming by titles 
any particular poems, the names of their writers, R. H. 
Stoddard, Frank Dempster Sherman. T. B. Aldrich, J. 
K. Bangs, Edith M. Thomas, denote the class of work to 
be found in this department of literature. The illustra- 
tions evince the best workmanship in this rapidly pro- 
gressing field of art, and accompany with charming fit- 
ness the fine literary excellence of the text. 


St. NicHotas. An Illustrated Magazine for Young 
Folks. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Volume 17. 
October, 1889, to October, 1890. In two parts. New 
York : The Century Company. 


What The Century brings to older readers, the St. 
Nicholas provides for the younger generation. Child- 
life in story and other forms is beautifully portrayed 
with the writer’s pen and the artist’s pencil. Among 
the long stories is William O, Stoddard’s ‘‘ Crowded Out 
O’ Crofield,” for the boys, and ‘‘ Lady Jane,” for the 
girls, with ‘‘ Majorie and her Papa,” for the very little 
ones, Athletic sports and amateur photography receive 
due attention, and the recent interest in Africa is re- 
freshed by a series of papers by one of Stanley’s men. 
The three departments, ‘‘ Jack in the Pulpit,” ‘‘ Riddle 
Box,” and ‘‘ Letter Box,” are familiar to every St. Nich- 
olas reader, and perhaps the most eagerly sought among 
the many entertaining pages. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS, 1890—1891. 
& Company, publishers. 


We have before us such a variety in Christmas and 
New Year cards, calendars, fine art pictures, and art 
books, that we hardly know where to begin to describe 
them. One of the books is the most novel and striking 
we have seen. It is called ‘‘ The Story of a Dory,” and 
is in the form of a dory with mast unshipped, the leaves 
suspended from the mast by rings and a miniature ro 
and anchor. The poem, which is finely illustrated by 
F. Schuyler Mathews, describes the history of a dory, 
actually in the possession of theauthor, the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, as described in the last verse. ‘‘My 
Licehthouse” is another tinted and colored booklet that 
will attract the lovers of the beautiful everywhere. The 
author, Celia Thaxter, has illustrated her own poem. It 
is rare that we find the ‘poetic and the artistic talent 
united in one person, in such perfection. Opposite a 
delicately colored picture of a lighthouse is an autograph 
poem. The other poems in the book are ‘My Wish,” 
* A Christmas Carol,” ‘*‘ A Christmas Hymn,” and ‘ Vic- 
torious Love.” Those who love reminiscences of ‘* Ye 
Olden Time” should get ‘“‘ Ye Olde Calendar.” It has 
the tint of sober brown that age gives to paper. The de- 
signs, illustrations, and letter — are all in keeping 
with the same idea. ‘‘ Water Lilies: A Fairy Story,” is 
a delicate little gem, artistically and poetically. A 
pussy-calendar has cats’ heads on the outside with the 
humorous designs inside of ‘‘ Tails, 1890,” and ‘‘ Heads, 
1891." One of the most delightful holiday publications 
in subject and treatment is called ‘‘The Intruder.” It 
represents a mouse interrupting the meal of little chick- 
ens. The picture cards offered by the firm include a 
great variety of the most delicate and beautiful descrip- 
tions. 


Boston: L. Prang 


THe PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Prepared for the popular reprint of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By Jacques W. Redway. New York: 
The Henry G. Allen Co., publishers, 

In this article Mr. Redway has given a whe clear and 
comprehensive view of the physical features of the 
United States. He treats the subject under the heads of 
The Atlantic Coast-Plain, The ne Mountain 
System, The Great Central Plain and the Western High- 
lands, or Cordilleran System. The geological character- 
istics of this vast and varied region have their due con- 
sideration. Then he takes up several other important 
topics, as, climate, mineral resources, and life. Especially 
interesting is his discussion of the wayward and often 
uncontrollable Mississippi river and how to deal with it. 
The system of levees and other works does not seem to 
meet the case. One plan proposed is todam up the head 
waters of its chief tributaries, storing the water in the 
wet season and releasing it gradually in the dry, so that 
the volume of water in the main channel may be kept 


more nearly uniform. It may be said here that the cut- 
ting down of the woods along these rivers has greatly in- 
creased the liabllity to floods, which illustrates the folly 
of our government, in offering a bountv for the destruc- 
tion of this valuable timber. Bv acareful perusal of Mr. 
Redway’s article the teacher may gam many useful 
points for teaching the physical features of our country. 


MFRRY MELODIES. For the School-Room and Social 
Circles. By 8S. C. Hanson, Williamsport, Indiana. 
Published by the author. Manilla cover, 15 cents; 
per dozen,$1.65, postpaid. 

A school-room without song may be likened toa 
flower without perfume. It is not necessary to be with- 
ont this dispenser of cheerfulness, even if the teacher 
himselfcannot sing. Many books of sones has recentlv 
been issued and one of the cheapest, handiest, and most 
carefully chosen is ‘‘ Merry Melodies.’’ Such songs as 
‘The Moonlicht Sail,” ‘‘ Sweet Summer’s Gone Away.” 
‘Summer Time,” ‘‘ Merrv Sorine Time,” “ The Bugle 
Song,” ‘“‘ Sweet Evening Bells,” ‘‘ Those Beautiful Davs.” 
** Chants the Robin.” ‘‘ Life Is What We Make it,” “On 
the Lake We Float,” ‘‘Our Countrv,.” etc.. fill everv 
school with "enthusiasm and glad cheer. Send for it 
and test it, and see how much gladness it will bring into 
the school-room. ce 
SHERIDAN’S RIDE. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated 

with engravings on wood. from designs esveciallv pre- 

— for this edition. Philadelphia: J .B. Lippincott 

Oo, 

We scarcely know which to admire more, the daring 
soldier who made the hasty journey from Winchester to 
the battle field and saved the day or the poet who de- 
scribed it. This is one of those poetical gems struck off 
at a white heat that is worthv of just such a setting as it 
has in this beautiful book. There are pictures showing 
Sheridan at the different stages of his daring ride. The 
artist has shown much imagination, especially in the 
picture illustrating the opening lines, and also that rep- 
resenting the sentiment of the closing quatrain. 


BABYLAND, 1890. With colored frontispiece. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, $1.00; boards, 75 cents. 


The bound volume of Babyland comes as a welcome 
visitor to the nurserv, and to many mothers and sisters 
whose labors it will help to lighten. The volume is 
crowded with little stories, rhymes and jingles, and a 
wealth of illustrations that serve to emphasize and make 
doubly interesting the text. It is dressed in attractive 
and decorative covers. Miss Adams’ spirited color draw- 
ings are a fitting introduction and conclusion to the de- 
light and glee for the little folks that live between these 
pretty covers. 


GUILFORD’s Easy READING LEAFLETS. For beginners 
in reading. By A. B. Guilford, Jersey Citv, N. J. 
od York : Teachers Publishing Company, 6 Clinton 
place. 


Mr. Guilford, as instructor in langnage in the Jersey 
City training school. has had much practical experience 
in this subject. His leaflets combine the word and 
sentence method, each lesson having a picture presenting 
to the eye the ideas embodied in the words. Each leaf- 
let has two lessons, "which proceed by easy steps up to 
No. 20, when the pupil is ready to read simple stories 
and verses. The pupil ought then, if the work has been 
thoroughly done. to familiar with a large number of 
words and be able to recognize them in whatever com- 
binations they occur. The path toan elementary knowl 
edge of reading which was once rather thorny for the 
pupil, may be made very easy and pleasant by the use 
of these cards. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Mr. Whittier will contribute occasional poems to the Atlantic 
next year. 


William Sharp is now at work on his biwgraphy of Joseph 
Severn, Keats’ friend. sted 


Gen. Butler has nearly completed the autobiography on which 
he has been for some time engaged. 


Prof. Koch’s work on the cure of consumption will be brought 
out in London by William Hememann. 


Rudyard Kipling is paying the penalty of too much popularity 


and hard work. He has broken down in health, and by the advice 
of physicians is taking a sea voyage from London to Naples. 


Cardinal Manning has written for Chambers Encyclopedia the 
article on the Immaculate Conception, Archdeacon Dorver the one 
on Christ, and Prof. Huxley the one on himself. Truth of London 
says that ‘if deep appreciation of the subject counts for anything 
it will be safe to recxon on Prof. Huxley’s contribution as being 
the most successful of this series.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL EXCHANGE, 107 Nassau street, 
N. Y., announces the publication of the new census editiog of 
Crane’s “Standard American Atlus,” embracing every state, ter- 
ritory, and country in the world. 

The M1ssEs SEARLE AND GORTON, of Chicago, publish a charm- 
ing story, by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, author of “ Letters to a 
Daughter ” and other books, and principal of Kenwood institute, 
Chicago. The title is “ Gippy: The Story of a Dog.” 

Tue BAKER & TAYLOR Co. announce the immediate publication 
of a new book by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., entitled, ** How to be 
a Pastor.” 


THE PATRIOTIC PUBLISHING Co., 334 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


LL.D., which it will do all Americans good to read. 

Ginn & Co, will bave ready December 20 “ Good-Night Poetry,” 
a volume that will be found useful for mothers, teachers, and al] 
concerned in the moral nurture of children. Those interested in 
the study of higher English should look over this firm's list of 
books in that department. 

WORTHINGTON Co. announce for immediate publication No. 





publish a book entitled “* Patriotism,” by H. W. Bolton, D.D.,| & 





15 iv their International series “ A Sister’s Love,” by W. Heitmburg, 
translated by Margaret P. Waterman. 


G. P. PutTwam’s Sows issue, for young people: “Under 
Orders; or, The Trials and Triumpbs of a Young Reporter.” by 
Kirk Munroe : “ English Fairy Tales.” ecllected by Joseph Jacobs, 
pictured by John D. Batten; “* Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celebra- 
tion,” by Mattie B. Banks. 


HovueGaror,. MrFrurn & Co. have published “ Fables and Folk 
Stories,” by Horace E. Scudder, in one volume, as # second reader. 
They are written in pure and simple English, well suited to young 
children’s reading. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co. will publish soon a book of travels, 
entitled “A Woman’s Trip to Alaska.” It was written by Mrse 
Septima M. Collis, wife of Gen. C. H. T. Collis, of New York. 


THE AMERICAN News Co. supply the trade with a book, written 
by Dr. Louis Barkan, “ How to Preserve the Health.” 


Cowpertuwait & Co., Philadelphia, offer some excellent 
school-room helps among which are Col. Parker’s “ Arithmetica) 
Charts’ and Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts.” Theircatalogue 
of standard publications includes Warren's “ New Primary Geog- 
raphy,” ** New Common School Geography.” “ New Brief Course 
in Geography ” and “ Physical Geography.” We bave lately re- 
ceived a copy of the “ Physical Geography” and can say truly 
that we have never seen a text-book of the kind containing finer 
maps, diagrams, and other illustrations. 


Forps, HOWARD & HULBERT, on account of the steadily grow- 
ing demand for “ An Appeal to Pharaob,” have decided to issue 
an edition in paper covers, and "to announce the name of the 
author, who is Mr. Carlyle McK‘nley, an editorial writer on the 
Charleston (8. C.) News and Courier. . 


Harper & BROS. announce a new novel, * Diana’s Livery.’ 
The author is Eva Wilder MeGlasson, and the scene of the story is 
located in a Shaker community in Kentucky. 

RoBERts BROTHERS Are about to publish the hundredth anniver 
sary edition of Mary Wollstonecraft’s “ Rights of Women,” with 
an introduction by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. : 

Crowe. & Co. will publish a story by Miss Katharine Pearson 
Woods entitled “* A Web of Gold.” It deals with the relations of 
labor and capital. 

JameEs R. Osaoop, McILVAINE & Co., the new firm formed in 
Tondon, will renresent Harper & Brothers there, and will handle 
the English edition of Harper’s Magazine. 

The MACMILLANS announce a“ Dictionsrv of Political Feono- 
my.” edited by R. H. Inglis Palerove. to which a larre number of 
English economists, and some from the Continent will contribute. 

The LONGMANS announce a third and cheaper edition of Wil- 
liam O’Brien’s “* When We Were Boys.” 


MAGAZINES. 


The first number'of the Goldthwajte’s Geoaraphical magazine wil) 

appear Jan 1.1891. (.C. Adams of the New York Sun, will he 

editor-in-chhef. It will give geographical news from all parts 

| the world and every number will illustrated with maps and 
ews. 

D. Lothrop Company issue a new illustreted quarterly, entitled 
Best Things, designed to afford good reading for the family and 
to suggest bigh ideals of life. 

The December Arena celebrated the opening of its third volume 
by appearing in a handsome new cover of pearl gray back-ground 
printed in deep blue and silver. It spreads a rich intellectual 
feast before its readers. We have ce to mention only a few of 
the articles. Prof. N. S. Shalerappearsin a strong paper on “ The 
Nature of the Negro,” A. C. Wheeler, better known to the dra- 
matic world as “ Nym Crinkle,” writes,in a brilliant critical paper. 
of the late Dion Boucicault. The Rev, Lyman Abbott, the well 
known pastor of Plymouth church has an article on “* What is 
Christianity?” Presideat E. B. Andrews, of Brown university 
writes ably on * Patriotism and the Public Schools.” 

Litte'l’s Living Age for 1891 will.as heretofore, give a short, com- 
plete compilation of current literature. It has bad a successful 
career cf nearly fifty years, and only improves as it grows older. 
A weekly megazine, it gives over three and a quarter thousand 
large and well-filled pages of reading-matter—forming four large 
volumes—every year. With the constant growth of current lit 
erature in extent and importance, the value of The Living Age 
has steadily increased. It is an indispensable magazine in these 
busy times, as it easily enables the reader to keep abreast*with the 
best literature of the day and with the intellectual progress of the 


age. 

Sir Edwin Arnold in his first paper on Japan, in the December 
(Holiday) Sertbner’s, says that the Old and New Japans “ are per- 
petually blended. In spite of the great changes that have lately 
been made old customs and old prejudices survive. Howard Pyle 
bas **A Pastoral without Words” in this number—a series of 
drawings which tell their own story without the aid of text. Do- 
menico Morelli, the patriarch and head of the present Italian 
school of painting, is the subject of a richly illustrated article. 
During 1891 Scribner's will have, in addition to Sir Edwin Arnold's 


papers on Japan, four articles on India, by Prof. Bryce, articles 
on Africa, by Mr. Stanley: * The Wrecker,” a novel, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; explorationsin Northern Mexico, by Carl Lum- 
holtz: “The Great Streets of the World,” Several articles on 
Australian topics; a short series on “ Ocean Steamships,” four 
papers by Prof. Shaler, on * The Seashore,” etc. 

e cannot begin to name all the attractions of the December 
Chautauquan. “Oddities in English” gives some amusing mistakes 
of some Spanish-American boys in an Ame school. Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson describes the use of the House of Commons. 
Felecia Hillel tells “*how a boy may win his way.” ‘“ Under the 
Mistletoe ” is the subject of a pleasant sketch by Ernest Ingersoll, 
treating of early legends and customs connected with Chmstmas 
greens and celebration. A poem, “The Prayer,” by Kathamnne 
Lee Bates, is also especially appropriate to the commemoration of 
this anniversary. 

ee King contributes the complete novel, “An Army 
Portia.” to Lippincott’s for December. In “A Glance at the 
Tariff,” Mr. Joe Cook gives some of the main features of the 
McKinley bill. “The Bermuda Islands” form the subject of an 
article by H. C. Walsh. Walt Whitman contributes a fine and 
characteristic poem entitled “* To the Sunset Breeze.”’ 





The Salvation Army. 


“Think of the doctors, now dead and gone, who have knit 
their brows over the sick.” Yes, and think too, of the 
— ic cases, the “given over.” ones, those over 
whom the brows were knit in vain. Thechronic diseases exhaust 
the resources of the physician, and the strength of the sufferer, 
who, given over'as a case, has only to wait ior death, the 
physician being able only to palliate h:s sufferings, or give tempo- 
rary relief. .The impresmon is becoming general, however, tnat 
there is a remedy for many of these chronic and “ hopeless ” cases, 
and that it is the compound Oxy, Treatment of Drs. sTAREEY 
PALEN. But read for yo 

Treatment bas accomplis' in chronic cases and 

from a given over ty pbysicians. Read what Judge Kel'y. 
Mrs. Livermore, and numerous You 
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THE PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE MAPS 





World, Mercator’s Projection. 
North America. 

South America. 

Europe. 

Central and Western Europe. 
British: Isles. 


ARE USED to-day 


scores of other cities. 





England. such prectoss teachers as the Principals of a large number o 
Italy. State Normal Schools, b 
Greece. of Boston, Providence, 
Africa nati, and receive the highest praise from suc 

igs John T. Prince, author o 
Asia, of aids and Methods, Chas. F. King, author of Methods and Aids 
Australia. in Geography. Dr. E. E. White, etc. 


by teachers in every state by hundreds of 
thousands of pupils, and liked by all. - 


THEY ARE NEVER GIVEN UP when once employed. Have 
been tested and approved by Boston, Cincinnati, Providence, and 


THEY ARE EMPHATICALLY ENDORSED and daily used by Penteat Western Mates. 
the Masters of the Grammar Schools 
orcester, New York, Brooklyn, Cincin- 

h educators as Dr. 
Courses and Methods, Allen Dale, author 





Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
sent free. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


5 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON. NEW YO 


United States. 

New England. . 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Southern States, Eastern Section. 
Southern States, Western Section. 
‘Central Eastern States. 


Pacific States. 

The Great Lakes. 
State of New York. 
State of Ohio. 





18 Astor Place, 
RK. 


State of Washington. 


Circulars with full descriptions, directions for use, etc., 


185 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


and their friends. Lea New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, December 29th, 1890. Returning 
Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. Home for New Year's Day. Rate for the round trip including 
fare, hotel accommodutions and all necessary expenses, 812.50. 


ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 


Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A superb dinner at Broad street station Restaurant 
going. and copper returning, with ample time allowed. Hotels to be used in Washington—La 
ormandie, lards, The National and The Arlington. A tourist agent, an experien lady as 
chaftne scrvioes of ghetial guigies in the Capitol Building to be placed at the disposal of the’ 
services of 8) guides pito oO Pp a of the party. 
admission to the Corco: Art Gallery. pm | mober 30. 

The Naval Observatory to be open Monday and Tuesday nights for the benefit of those desiring 
to visit it. Reception and Concert at Willard’s Hotel, on sSeouay Sveaine. A special introduction 
ei tae President on occasion of general public reception at the White House, Wednesday, mber 

t. 

A side trip at an additional rate of goventy ve cents—to Mt. Vernon, on steamer “Charles 
Macalester,” Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3.00 p.m. Tuesday. 

BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOUR: 

Ticket Office, Pennsy!vania Railroad Company, at No. 849 Broadway, near l4th 8t.. NEW YORK 
Ticket Office, aes Annex, adjoining Fulton St.Ferry, BROOKLYN, terminus St. Car lines and 
elevated Kailroads. n 6.30 A.M., to 11.00 P.M., daily. Office: New York Transfer Company, No. 
860 Fulton 8t.. BROOKLYN. Ticket Office at Pennsylvania Railroad er Station, J ise¥ 
CITY, New Jersey. Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, No. 789 Broad St., Newark N.J. 

For those desiring choice of rooms at hotels an early —— is advised. 

The amount paid tor tickets purchased in advance, but not used, will be cheerfully and promptly 
refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to departure of tour. For 
itineranes or any turther information regarding tour, call at any of the above mentioned offices, 


or address 
Toone. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 


W. W. LORD, dr., sere 
J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Asst. Geni. Pass. Agent. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


leachers Go-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








7U-72 VEANGUNN dt. 





’ 
THE UMION TEACHERS” AGENCY. |NQ FEE ERs Rai ME 
TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE| pon Sillecting adoance fess. but in providing com- 


for good positions. Normal graduates pref ‘ 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 


H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 
5&2 Latayette Place, New York 


Having personally known Mr. Harnngton for 
many years, I take great pleasure in commend- 
—— to my friends and i. Any Dusiness 
n ted to his hands will receive prompt and 
areful attention. W. D. KER 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 
New York City. 


ns. 
VA NCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
BE Ty 4, Form fer stamp. 
P. V. HUYS8OON, (Late R. E. A .) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., ¥. v. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 
{Cotengoh, Ill., secured positions tor lady teachers 
>= ee bat -y of 

ese range from per month, to $1 r 
pers. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 

y teachers. Send for monual. Address, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMBURST, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i | Studio mulding BOSTON, sr. Pact. wien 
Good teachers Tecom mended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars on 


application. 








Late Manager 
ayette Place. 





1 EAUNENKD AGENLUY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
~ 2 Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools TT — &, 

i supplies. Best 
KIAM COYRIREE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers 


Introduces to co! schools, an: su- 

perior ce ee > 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

tion: recommends good schools Cal 
on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

28 Union Square, New York 

For larger salaries, or chan of location, 

address Teachers’ Co-operative SAmociation, 70 

—— treet, Chiearo, Til. Orville Brewer, 


N.Y. Educational Bureau, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
All the facilities of the 2 posemeets for reachin 


ri 
Biuctpals and school cers are placed at the 
stamp 











For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 








Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 


Cros a. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 











Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


‘Incomes, 





Teachers 
For full =v pal 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 








of those. who register us... Sen 
for new registration blanks and circulars 


i EEEL2G6 4.00. Proonetors, | 




















CD 
- 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS 
For all kinds of positions 
plied without charge. 


graduates are always on our list. 


of a special teacher is 


wee mee mm ee me aS SS eer 


lt tate tea eee 


_NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 


hy 
eens 


0-PROP’5: 


A large listof capable College and Normal 


If a Superintendent, principal or any grade 
wanted, write 


HSKELIOGG: MANAGER: 
25 CLINTON-PL: NEW-YoRK¢| 


NO CHARGE TO 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Do you know where a live, 
capable teacher is wanted? Is 
a Superintendent, Principal or 
Assistant Teacher wanted in 
your school or town? 


TO TEACHERS. 


Do you wish a position as 
principal orassistant? If so, it 
will pay you to write to the 
manager of this Bureau. 

If you are competent and 
successful it will pay you to 
enclose photograph and copies 
of any letters you may possess. 
It will only cost you a stamp to 
find out what chanee you have 
for advancement. Special 
teachers are always wanted. 

The proprietors of this Bur- 
eau have been Educational 
Publishers for seventeen years. 
Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, Editor 
of the ScHOOL JOURNAL has 
had a wide experience, as 
teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent, in public, private 
and normal schools. e is in 
consultation with the manager 
daily. 

We have a wide acquain- 
tance with the best teachers 
and superintendents all over 
the United States. Many of 
whom we know personally, 
and can therefore easily select 
the best teacher for any posi- 
tion. Write particulars to 


sup- 


to 


2 eo - ——- - - ——— * ae «+ ae 6. ae ++ ee © ee 6 ee 6 ee ee ee 














H. S. KELLOGG, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


Manager, 





Manikins for Sale Gheap. 


2 Gardinier’s School Manikin. 
Life size. Similar to White's Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 

1 Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 
Manikin. 

Half life size. Slightly soiled. Price, 
$12.00. Our price, only $8.00. 


1 Central School Supply Co. 
Manikin. 
Price, $37.50. New, never used. Our 
price, only $30.00. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago. 


WILHELW'S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for s to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG 4 CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


and if you wish a position now or a better 
one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs. 

College and Normal gradua‘es and 
special teachers in all departments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find opportunity of 
advancement. 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this slip and $2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 

registered and receive one hundred 
stamp-photographs free. This offer is 
made in order to register you before the 
rush of Spring business. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
$6 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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The best Christmas present you can give 
your children is to provide their schools 
with the best text-books. In this way 
you can make Christmas last all the year. 
Teachers, parents, and school officers who 
have noc already done so should address 
the American Bouk Company for its cata- 
logue of over two thousand school and 
college text-books. No progressive educa- 
tor can afford to be without this list. The 
books have been prepared by educators of 
the highest reputation for scholarship and 
practical school-room experience. Every 
department of instruction from the pri- 
Mary school to the university is represented. 
The latest and best methods are here ex- 
emplified ; every one who is looking for 
the best books will recognize the advan- 
tage of having so complete and varied a 
list from which to select. Circulars relat- 
ing to any special class of text-books will 
be furnished on request, Correspondence 
1s cordially invited by the American Book 
Company. 

Among the best of the recognized stan- 
dard text-books are those on the list of 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Boston. The list includes 
the New Normal Readers; Buckwalter’s 
Spellers ; Dunglison’s Physiologies ; Prac- 
tical System Penmanship; Practical Sys- 
tem Tracing; Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Practical Grammar, and Arithmetics ; 
Brown's Algebra; Sharpless’s Geometry 
and Trigonometry; Baker’s Philosophy 
and Chemistry, and Scull’s Mythology. 


If anything can be worse than an aching 
tooth it is two aching teeth. Don’t endure 
them, but go immediately to a reliable 
dentist such as Dr. W. J. Stewart, whose 
dental rooms are at 362 West Twenty-third 
street. If your teeth are needing attention, 
you may be sure there of reliable work and 





moderate charges. Plastic [filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a special- 
ty. Dr. Stewart refers to A. M. Kellogg, 
editor SCHOOL JOURNSL. 


Teachers of zoolo or mineralogy 
have found Dr. Ward’s Natural Science 
Establishment, of mineralogy, geology, 
paleontology zoology, osteology, and anat- 
omy, at Rochester, N. Y., an unfailing 
source of specimens such as they need in 
their studies. Dr. Ward has in his collec- 
tion minerals, rocks, fossils, casts of fos- 
sils, geological relief maps, stuffed animals, 
and skins, mounted skeletons, anatomical 
models, and invertebrates. 


Every teacher knows what to expect of 
Dixon’s American graphite pencils. Tough, 
smooth leads that do not break and mark 
easy every time. They are the product of 
American industry, American capital, 
American labor, American materials, 
American brains, American machinery. 
If your stationer does not keep them, men- 
tion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 
cents in stamps, for samples worth double 
the money, to Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Now that the principal reception days 
are upon us the teachers find particularly 
valuable books for day and Sunday school 
and home entertainments, on the list of 
Messrs De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of 361 K 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. These 
include Exhibition Days, by Mrs Mary B. 
C. Slade, author of “ Children’s Hour.” 
Pleasant Times, by Marion Wayland. 
Sunday School Entertainments, by Mrs. 
Slade. National Kindergarten Manual, 
and National Kindergarten Songs and 
Plays, by Mrs. Louise Pollock, principal of 
Kindergarten normal school, Washington, 
D. C., and a new music book fer primary 
schools, Cheerful Echoes. 


Successful teachers know by experience 
that Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, of 
3 East 14th street, N. Y., is one of the old- 
est and best known in the United States, 
Established in 1855, it has gained in popu- 
larity every year. 


Students, literary workers, and those 
who use the brain, more than the body, 
from excessive brain work, produce nerv- 
ous exhaustion, headache, dyspepsia, and 
sleeplessness. This is from using up the 
vital energy of the brain, faster t food 
can supply. Crosby’s Vitalized Phos- 
phites, from the vital principle of the brain 
of the ox, and the germ of wheat, and oat, 
is a special food for nourishing brain and 
nerves. It restores lost vigor, increases 
the capacity for mental labor, and relieves 
all forms of nervousness, and debility. It 
aids in the bodily and mental growth of 
children. It is used by thousands of the 
world’s most earnest brain workers. The 
formula is on every bottle; approved by 
eminent physicians. 


One of the most complete and also one 
of the most popular works on grammatical 
diagrams, is Grammar and Analysis Made 
Easy and Attractive by Diagrams, pub- 
lished by the author Frank V. Irish, Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. The book contains 118 pages, 
about 600 different sentences diagrammed 
by the ‘‘ Improved Straight-line System,” 
comprising the sentences of Harvey’s 
Grammar and other sentences, with nu- 
merous notes explaining difficult points in 
analysis and parsing. The same author 
also publishes ‘‘ Orthography and Ortho- 
epy,” which has been introduced as a text- 
book in many colleges, normal schools, 
and public schools both city and country. 


Memory is one of those servants that 
need to be trained to efficiency. Thinkers 
and brain workers are much interested in 
an efficient system of memory develop- 
ment by Chas. G. Leland, F. R. 8S. L., etc., 
in six manuals entitled: The Mastery of 
Memorizing, Quickness of Perception, 
Ear Memory and Eye Memory, The Study 
of Languages, Memory and Thought, 
Memory Training of the Young. Speci- 
men pages and an address on the system 
mailed on receipt of ten cents, by Jas, P. 
Downs, publisher, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEECHAM’s PILLs cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 





Yooss | 
Satsapacrlla 
WY 


Noses 
VazwhHollar 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 











’ 


Bermuda Bottled. : 


“You must go to Bermuda. If } 
ou do not I will not be responsi- } 
le for the conse } 
doctor, I can 
time nor the money.” 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION | 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 
or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
ae which it contains. 
ou will find it for sale at your 
D sist’s but see get the 


ou 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 
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THE *“*UNIQUE” 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The only reliable, durable pencil shar 
pener at a remarkable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a_ school 
principal. Light, simple, small. Lead or 
slate pencils. Send for descriptive circu- 
lars and testimonials. Price, $1.50; by 
mail 10 cents extra. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO.A® 


AIDS ustaarion. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention. this paper. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


EACH ERS’ BOOKS. 
fe: CHERS’ RICES 
E 


legant 128 page Also catalogue 
of 1000 Best books 
for School Libra- 
ries heavy dis- 
count, Buy of us 





descriptive cata- 
logue free if you 
mention this paper. 
Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
26 Clinton Place, N.Y, 186 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


- NEW QUESTION. BOOKS. 








NOW 


THE ANALYTICAL SERIES OF QUESTIONS. 
1, GEOGRAPHY. 


2. UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


NOW 





READY. 


3, GRAMMAR. 








These new books will be attractive to every teacher. 
asked questions thoroughly covering the above studies. 
1 the studies, nearly so complete a review of single studies as these books contain. 
point is the analysis of each study into its logical parts—for instance, each period of U. S. History is divided 
ff by head lines and numerous questions asked under each division, » All questions are answered in the back 
‘art of book, separate from the questions so as to provoke independent thought and not servile copying. 
Printed in large clear type and beautifully bound. 


Price, 60 cents each; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR DECEMBER: The three books postpid for only $1.00. 


READY, 





The author is a well known educator and has 
It is not possible to give in a question book covering 


A very important 





The best of all books. 
pp. Elegantly bound. 


mail, 8 cents extra. 


examination, 





With full answers. 


Graded Examination Questions. 


Contains the N. Y, State official questions and answers for two years. Price, $1.00; fo teachers, 80 cents; by 


Is carefully graded into four grades. 


OUR OTHER QUESTION BOOKS. 


Shaw’s National Question Book. 
Covers 22 different branches of Study. 
Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


400 


Southwick’s Quiz Manual of Theory and Practice. 
Contains 500 questions on the theory and practice of teaching covering the ground of the most careful 
Price, 75 cents ; fo teachers, 60 cents ; by mail, 6 cents extra. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR DECEMBER: the above three books postpaid for an'y $2.75. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICACO. 
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PsyGHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 
$1.25. 


The The standard psychology for teachers. 
Simple and direct in statement and 
illustration. 








Welch’s Talks on Physiology. 
50 Cents. 


Allen’s Mind Studies for 
Teachers. 50 Cents. 


These two books were the first small 
books on psychology for teachers pub- 
lished (1888), and are still the best 





Young 








Allen’s Teimperament in Educa- 
tion. 50 Cents, 


{a@ Descriptive circulars on application 
with special rates to teachers. 











R. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





LOVELY WOMAN 











will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, Black- 
beads, Yellow or Muddy Skin, Moth, 
Wrinkles, Red Nose, or any other form 
of Skin Diseases or Facial Disigurements, 


can certainly possess a BravTirut 

au, BRILLIANT Eves, SKIN OF Peasy 
,Warreness, Pearect Heautna, ani 
= WELL WoRTa Livina, if you w 

nly use Dr, Ammett’s French Areen!c 

Complexion Wafers, Tut Warensarefor MEN 26 well as Wours 


+“-PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
and the only safe a » task 0 aration of Arsenic, $i. vo per box, 
or 6 boxes for $5.00, il to any address. 


MIDDLETON DRUG COMPANY, 


No. 74 S. C. Courtlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL whep com- 


munica with adv 





——————— 









por 
oy Pie 


EYss: ag ye goa LP DIBRASE, 
whether u isfiguring, humilating, 
tching, burning rt plocking . scaly, crusted, simete. 
or blotchy, with ‘loss of hair -from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and ev ery humorof the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
1s speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CuTICURA REMEDIgs, consisting of CuT1 

cURA the great Skin Cure, CuTicuRA SOAP, an 
camuiaite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. This 
is strong lan , but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from imfancy to age attest 
— wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, ? i ay 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. y Potter ] Dee 
and ‘Chemical Corporation, =. Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


=” Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily a3 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. ‘”d 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ lar Weakness relieved inone minu yte 
the Curicua ANTI- PAIN PLASTER. ae. q 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of d on and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected oa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our Resaietens | - oo a delicately 
flavoured —~)- hy save us man) 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enougk to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortufied with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed frame,”—" Civil Service Gazette. 

Ro de simply with boiling water or milk. 
“2 --wy tins, wy Grocers labelled th 
JA ES EPPS & Co., H thic 








iat 





on ty England. 


— 





DEA AF*:;*" VISAS? ryatan ta: 


nceessfal where all save apheny ns ely eres 
onl; , 853 Br’dway, New fork. Write for book of proefs FREE. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


‘The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 

ment of the skin and scalp, ecsema, moles, warts,super- 

filuous hair, birthmarks, moth, , pimples. wrink- 

les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 

barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 

development, etc. tation Free, at office or aly 

letter. 128-page Book = all Skin aod > el 

tious and ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 135 W, 42d St., N. ¥. City. 







Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
ogee ° tiighiy indorsed by th nh bnedi- 


hang. E unequaled as 
a ees Ly pimples, eh 


able as ms, Ug @ Ae. and 8 ome prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggistsor by mail, Price 50c. 


ex. 

















"A CONDENSED FOOD 








WHY i is the FAME and 
POPULARITY of 

State in the Union, 
and Why Did 


500,000 


BOVININE 


Daily Grow- 
ing in Every 


People in the United States Take it 
Durin 


Last Year? BECAUSE in 


disease pet nee foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in 


the midst of plenty for want of a 


Tea and cocked 


eef Extracts are by all authorities 
useless for food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only 


suitable food. BECAUSE Beef 
ronounced 
raw meat 


food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the aelellive ele- 
ments of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for 


immediate use. 





a 








troduce and 


state if 


pera J ea malted 
Sood. ‘Send ad at once f fora Trial 
he Great 


want 
reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are ed 
from the Select ‘Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All Seementend ony 4 Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, & 
orders of $10.00 and “gett. or discounts made ry preferred. 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 
- lb. Special—We will sone by mail a Trial Order = 
Ibs. o oy al hig Fey on recei i ie 
ormosa or Amoy ong, Mixed, ou yson, Gunpowder, & 
pe fe we deal onl in Pure 
Order tethe ‘ona “Reliab ie and enjo wy of Good Tea: 
Tea Co., at and 33 Vesey St., New 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


» given away with 
Good 
xcellent Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 6 


of ee When ord 


-¥. P.O. Box af 





JRESDERS 5 will pe a favor by mentioning the Scnoos, JouRNAL when com- 
advertisers. 


municating with 








In Australia, with the exception of the 
Dingo—a wild dog—there are no true 
beasts of prey. This wild dog is verging 
on extinction, and, according to Owen, 
has little claim to be considered an indi- 
genous animal, having been introduced by 
or with the earliest human inhabitants. 
The more remote oceanic islands in the 
Pacific and elsewhere, are mainly devoid 
of beasts of prey. New Zealand may also 
be placed in the same category. When 
first discovered by Europeans it contained 
only two species of mammals—a dog and a 
small rat. Both are now nearly or quite 
extinct. The Azores or Western islands 
have no beasts of prey. 


It is difficult to say what may be the 
enemies of the trap-door spider against 
which such ingenious architecture has 
been reared and such vigilant watch is 
exercised. But the quiet general testimo- 
ny is that these spiders leave their tubes at 
night and go forth in search of prey ; as, 
in other cases, open the lids of their tun- 
nels and spread straggling lines near by, 
upon which passing insects are entangled 
and delayed long enough to allow the 
spiders to pounce upon them from their 
open caves. If we credit these accounts, 
we might infer that the enemies which 
the trap-door spiders most dread are not 
such as are abroad at mght, Evidently 
the creatures are fearless at that time—a 
state of mind which doubtless results from 
their knowledge that they are comparative- 
ly free from their worst enemies. The 
enemies which they most dread may 
therefore be reasonably looked for among 
diurnal creatures, and not among those of 
nocturnal habits. Among these foes,at least 
one of the most formidable and irresistible 
is a diurnal insect, the female of the terri- 
ble digger wasp, which I do not doubt 
will be found to store trap-door spiders, as 
well as tarantulas and lycosids.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Good Logic. 

The fact that rheumatism is caused by a 
morbid condition of the blood, explains the suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in curing this disease. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla overcomes or neutralizes the 
acidity of the bloud, restores the vital fluid toa 
healthy condition, and acts beneficially upon the 
heart, liver and kidneys. Those who*suffer the 


pene and aches of tine rhumatism should try 
iood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Just off the Pacific coast near Monterey 
lies a massof broken rocks. These are the 
home of the sea-lion. This loafer of the 
coast congregates here by the thousand. 
Sometimes the rocks are quite covered, 
the smooth rounded surface of the larger 
one presenting the appearance at a distance 
of a knoll dotted with dirty sheep. There 
is generally a select knot of a dozen float- 
ing about in the still water under the lee 
of the rock, bobbing up their tails and 
flippers very much as black drift-wood 
might heave about in the tide. During 
certain parts of the day members of this 
community are off fishing in deep water ; 
but what they like best to do is to craw] 
up on the rocks and grunt and bellow, or 
ge to sleep in the sun. Some of them lie 

alf in water, their tails floating and their 
ungainly heads wagging. These uneasy 
ones are always wriggling out or plunging 
in. Some crawl to the tops of the rocks 
and lie like gunny bags stuffed with meal 
or they repose on the broken surfaces like 
masses of jelly. 

IMPORTANT. 

When visit { A 
Express — | bot wy * tain stop pat thc 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


De 
oo i Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


upwards per day, plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants su ne pe with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, and elev railroads to all depots. You 


can live better a less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other first-class hotel in the City. 
definite organs of breath- 

e lung of the land-snail is an 
organ as simple as can be conceived. It 
consists simply of a chamber formed by an 
in-folding o the skin. A small opening 
affords the passage of air, in and out. The 
walls of the chamber are ramified by 
blood-vessels, and thus respiration—the 
exchange of carbonic acid from the blood 
for oxygen of the air—is brought about. 
There are ~ opel water-snails whose organs 
of breathing ag analagous to 


Snails 
ing, but 


those of ides but si sine) er in structure.— 
Popular Science News. 
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Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and ether 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says:@" In my practice, I invariably pre 


scribe Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 
Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
I have prescribed 


writes: “ For two years 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 


humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised aniputating 
one of my legs to save my life. | began 
taking Ayer’'s Sarsaparilia and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, etx $5. Worth $5 bottle, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teet h, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor Sc HOOL JOURNAI 








Better than Tea and Coffee 


if Hourews Cocos 


“Largest Sale in the World” 





0 
- 
W0000000OY 


Ask your Grocer for It, take noother. 











BARGAINS!!! 


We have on band at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Mantking, $5.00, 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 
9 Knight’s History of Engiand, in two large 
quarts cloth volumes; original price, $6.0 
for only $2.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We nave on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all tha 
is im the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them c -'we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, ror #0 cents. 





Send now, for they won't last long. 


E. L, Kellogg & Co., % Olinton Place, N. ¥. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 


Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab 


Rustum. 


An Introduction to the Writ- 


ings of John Ruskin. 


Sallust’s Catiline, | 
Miller’s Latin Prose for Col- 
leges. 





BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 


Wells’ College Algebra, 


Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XXI and XXII. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison yn Excctension, Boston, 


16 “Astor Place, New York. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second: 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETIUS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


CO. 
66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 








Grammar and Analysis Made Eas 
the most complete, but also the most 


Not only 
ubiished. 
he book contains 118 
line System,” com 


# $1.26 


os ORTHOGRAPHY 
Containing Sutline of Orthography, discussion 


Marks, Articulation, Substitutes, Letters, Syllables, wont 
Letters, Punctuation, Homonyms, Synonyus, \ Word-Analy: 


Difficult Examination Questions Answered, 
Both books, ** Gram. Anal. ar 


by Diagrams, “ Orthogra H 
paid to any address tor $1.60. Y dares the ier RARE Vv. 


and Attractive by Diagrams. 
‘opular Work on Grammatical Dinwams yet 


about 600 different sentences diagrammed by the “ Improved Strait- 
prising the sentences of Harvey's 
mer Dor ning dificult points in analysis and parsi! 


parsing. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Grammar and other sentences, with numerous 


. at OHTHOEPY.” 

of yd Sounds, Dhiacritical 

ses ot La dw ny mn, A — -y" a. 

Orthographic I Phonetic § x 
will be om — 


Fey, Just what you want. cents. 
CKSVILLE, OHIO 


d Orthoe 
IRISH er 


2" Irish’s “‘ ORTHOGRAPHY AND Cuemeary ” has been introduced as a text-book in many Col- 


leges, Normal Schools, and Public S 


th city and country. Send 50 cents for sample copy or 


two-cent stamp for circulars, testimonials, introduction price, etc. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


INTERLINEA 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely sc 
and p ae as might be learned otherwise Gein y — nd deligh itully 
ivy, 


gil, Cesar, Horace, aye Sallust, Ovid. 
we 's Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
rk’s Practical and 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1.1 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, ovaere American 
. Manesca's French Series, ete. 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


R CLASSICS. 
gether so much es Latin 
in one year.” —MILTO 
Homer's Itiad, Gospel of "Ste John, and 


Pregrecsing Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


 Apesher, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


2” sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of al] our publications. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 









p t- B. VREAT’S Cat 
| new denen” Shote at Ce 


’ is ee a 

Cu osities of Bible s2 ino 

HOSANNAS of the CHILDREN, Addresses and Talks to 
By J. K. Macnurr, D.D. 354 p. $1.50, 


Children. 


WABS of the HUGUENOTS, their Trials and Persecu- 


tions, By Wa. Hanna, D.D, 344 p. $i. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF SACRED STOBY. Lectures oo the 
most attractive Characters in History, By M. B. 
Wuarton, D.D. Illustrated. Two vols. each, $1. ‘60. 
THE BOW in the CLOUD; or, Words of Comfort for the 
Varied A fflictions of Life. By 200 best authors, Prose 
and. Poetry. By J Sanperson, D.D. Price, $i. 76. 
ABY of CHRIS ANTIQUITY, a continua- 
tion of Smith’s Bible sewonary. 2,000 double col- 
umn pages. 600 III's, Two vols, 4 rice of London 
Edition, each, $3.50, &.B. TREA Pub., New York. 


WREATH “oo 
OF postpaid. 
GEMS. J. H. Kurzenknabe& Sons, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








144 pages. 25 cents 





CIRCULAR CATALOGUE XI. 


Mechanics, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, etc. 


75 PAGES. 


This CATALOGUE contains full titles 
of books with press and other notices and 
descriptions of the same. It is | 

rinted and pe ut up in paper covers,and w 
sent free by mail to any one orderingit. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. roth Street, New York City. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 





cia | Las Pottes Prancais du XIX mo Siecle 


Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


Ute Oete! Gite 


AT once, for Elisworth’s 





Manual of Essential Penmanship -50 
8 Patent Reversible Writing Books, 15 
Steps of Book-Keeping & Business, .40 
suaenenes and Letter Writing, 60 


8. & D. Book-Keeping Manual, 
Address,  Dnventey 4 DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett 
Pews for ee Pulpite, ete., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. &th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


«75 














MONTIETH’S 
SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 
DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous aay sop will be heralded with delight by 


teachers and scholars who have 


ursued the stu 


y of Geography under the guidance 


of MonTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 


at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE LIBRARY OF AMERIGAN LITERATURE. 


By E. C. STEDMAN and 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


For father, mother, sister, brother, sweetheart, lover, husband, wife, son, daughter, 


teacher, pastor. Prices low, payments easy. 


Portraits free. A 1 Salesmen wanted. 


CHAKLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th Street, New York. 





PRIMARY 


READING. 


From the known to the unknown” in reading, made possible by the use of the 


EASY READINC LEAFLETS 
TEN CARDS IN A SET; TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





t CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS. 


gifts please for a day. 
Gite co Muste rises ab way ! 


Suppose the gift should be a fine eaiciia, 
Guitar, Banjo, Violin or a Music Box? These, and 
all other Musical {nstruments, may be obtained 
at the Ditson Company Stores in Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia, or of J. C. Haynes & Co., 
33 Court Street, Boston. 











CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. } 3 
Song Classics. Vol 1, 50 songs. 7” 
Song Classics. b 2 — = ~ 
Song ics. w Voices, 47 “ s ° 
Choice Sacred So ~~ Be 7 2 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V'es, eS * -.5 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, = . use 
Classic Tenor Songs, _ 3. ss 
Good old songs we used to sing is ba § "= 
Rhymes and Tunes. Sweet r Ss 

usic. M. P. Osgood, " - ' st a 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. Z 22% | the: 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1, 44 pieces. | 5S ¢ 
Piano C Cognce. Vol. a = = os 
Classical Pianist, 4a S*¢ 
Sabbath Day Music, . . 38 “ E 

Popular Dance Collection, 66 “ i 
Popular Piano me «Be 
Classic four-hand coll., _ = 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. < 





seem Birthday book of eminent oupenems. 
A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. Mary B.C. Stape. Author of “ =. 
= Hour.” Containing Dialogues, 
Recitations, &c. For Grammar rom 
Hig High Soh hoals. 16mo. Boards. 50 cents. Paper, 
cents. 


PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. lémo. Price, 50 cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 








MENTS. Mrs. MARY B.C. SLADE. Contain- 
ing Exe , Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c., &. 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL RINDERGARTES 
MANOAL. Conginting of 
sons, Rules and eee mg for Www 
and the Nursery Stories, etc. — 
Po.wocg, Author of “ Kinder 


Plays” hes 'Gitertal Echoes,” etc. i2mo. cong 
75 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. LouisE PoL- 
tocs. Principal of Kindergarten Rormal Gohool, 
ashington, D.C. 12mo. Boards. 50 cents 
A — Music Book for Prima Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children hd 8 to 10 years of Age Mrs. 


Louise POLE Ap Tt new book, 
Words and Music. 16mo. Boards, 50 cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


G2 Diplomas of these schools exe } licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the Sta’ 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 





tember. 

APPOINT T.—A person on 
one of these schools should appl. Schoo 
Commussioner or City Superiua caent who will 

a recommendation for appointment to 
the © State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
school to which the appointment 


to enter 


m must be at least 16 
an 


fects can be com —— Fay hr 
eS A ee hy, Reading, W Writing and Spe 
but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High Schoo., 
Acedemy, or Academic 4 ent of a Union 
— State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd gra 

sioner’ Certificate obtained in oo = 
on examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
eee to each student spending an entire term 
of 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ne, D. MoLEAN, {1-5 








Sie apeins from teachers’ training 
lasses, hereafter , and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following Ls 

t matters complete for the Normal Courses 
Temmene Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American "History and Civil Govern 
ment. 


MEMORY. 


c 





An efficient of momen development by Chas. 
G. Leland, F.R.S.L., etc., in six manuals: 

I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 


IIL. Ear Memory and Bye meemany 
IV. The Study of 

V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 
aE “tee Seon 


JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, 248 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScHOOL JOURNAL when 





ccmmunicating with advertisers. 











occ” Ward's Natural Science Establishment. /.rssststis="" 
Casts of Fossilss/ MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | natomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates, 











